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WESTXI'W  GOltENOBS  UNlVIRStTY 


Utah  Gov.  Michael 
Leavitt:  a  champion  of 
reality-based 
learning 


If  you’re  paying 

OEM  prices  for  server 
memory,  you  could  be 
paying  30%  too  much. 


We  should 
know.  We  build 
memory  for 
OEMs.  And  we 
build  VisionTek 
Enterprise  Pro™ 
server  memory  for 
Compaq,  Hewlett-Packard  and  IBM  servers 
to  deliver  OEM-quality  performance  at  up  to  30% 
or  more  savings  over  OEM-labeled  upgrades. 


Why  Enterprise  Pro  server  memory? 

For  starters,  each  module  employs  300% 
in-house  testing.  It’s  tested  during  engineering, 
manufacturing  and,  as  a  final  quality  check,  in  the 
actual  systems  for  which  it  was  designed.  And 
we  make  it  available  when  you  really  need  it.  Plus, 
Enterprise  Pro  server  memory  comes  with  many 
extras  you  won’t  find  with  OEM  memory.  Like  a 
free  lifetime  warranty,  24  hour  replacement  and 

TM 

our  exclusive  ServicePlus  program.  It  also  saves 
you  up  to  30%  or  more.  Or  did  we  already 
mention  that? 


Ask  your  reseller  for  Enterprise  Pro.  Or  call 

1  -800-726-9695  or  visit  www.visiontek.com. 


more  than  memory 


visiontek” 
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Spec  Enterprise  Pro  modules  for  premium  QUALITY  at  significant  savings. 


More  clients  —  including  462  of  the  Fortune  500  —  trust  CA  security  soft¬ 
ware  than  all  the  partial,  proprietary  solutions  offered  by  IBM/Tivoli,  Platinum 
and  Boole  &  Babbage. 

CA  Security  Software  Is  #1. 

CA  holds  more  security  "firsts”  than  any  other  vendor.  CA  was  the  first  to 
secure  IBM’s  DB2  platform  (two  years  before  IBM).  CA  was  the  first  to  identify 
and  address  all  the  security  risks  of  UNIX  and  NT.  And  with  the  introduction  of 
ICE  (Internet  Commerce  Enabled™),  CA  is  the  first  to  make  it  safe  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Internet. 

Unicenter  TNG  Is  The  Industry  Standard 
For  Network  And  Systems  Management. 

Unicenter®  TNG™  offers  the  only 
integrated  solution  for  true  end- 
to-end  enterprise  management. 
With  support  for  every  major 
hardware  platform  and  operat¬ 
ing  system,  Unicenter  TNG  is 
open,  scalable,  extensible  and 
100%  vendor-neutral.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Unicenter  TNG  offers  all 
kinds  of  powerful  and  exciting 
new  features  like  a  real-world, 
3-D  interface  with  virtual  reality, 
Business  Process  Views™  and 
advanced  agent  technology. 

No  other  management 
software  offers  anything  like  it. 


Unicenter  "VSingle  Sign-On  “ 


Utet  10 
Paitword 
New  Passwoid 


JensOl 


You  axe  now  logged  onto: 

SAP  R/3  MS-Exchange 

Novell  Sexvex02  MVS  DB2 

TSO  Console  Lotus  Notes 

Telnet  to  SatuxnOl  CompuServe 

PC  video  conferencing 
Netscape  Web  Server  Stax05 


jl3 


Cancel 


Help 


Single  Sign-On  lets  users  use  one  password  and 
sign  on  once  for  every  platform. 
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Secures  More 

Data  man 

tors  Combined. 


a  Consistent  Look/Feel  Across  Platforms 
a  Central  &  Localized  Security  Controls 
a  Full  Audit  &  Control  of  OS  Supervisor  Functions 
a  Complete  Access  Controls 
a  Policy-Based  Access  Controls 
a  Multi-Platform  Single  Sign-On 
a  Enterprise-Wide  Security  Event  Monitoring 
a  2D,  3D  &  Web  User  Interface 
a  NT  Workstation  for  Legacy  Security  Controls 
a  Secure  and  Manage  Every  IT  Security 
Resource 

a  Focal-Point  Security  Administration 


a  Integrated  Functions  Built  on  Common  Objects 
&  Services 

a  Open  Connectivity  to  Existing  Systems  and 
Applications 

a  Centrally  View  Any  Security  Event  That  Occurs 
Anywhere  in  the  Enterprise 
a  Propagate  Security  Events  from  the  C/S  and 
Mainframe  or  Midrange  Environments 
a  Extended  Security  Controls 
a  Windows-Based  Administration 
a  Advanced  Auditing/Reporting/Monitoring 
Cross-Platform 


The  Best  Feature  01  All  Is  Unicenter  TNG 
Is  Shipping  Today. 


While  our  competitors  are  talking  about  a  framework  for  the 
“future,”  Unicenter  TNG  is  a  proven  soft¬ 
ware  solu- 


SHIPPING 

TODAY 


tion  that’s 
available 

today.  It’s  real,  it’s  mission-critical  and 
it’s  up  and  running  in  thousands  of 
sites  around  the  world  for  some  of 
the  smartest  clients  in  the  world. 

Our  clients  sleep  soundly  every  night 
knowing  that  all  their  IT  assets  are  safely 
protected  by  the  best  security  soft 
ware  in  the  world.  Shouldn’t  you? 


For  More  Information  Call 
1-888-864-2368 
OrVisitwww.cai.com 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Unicenter  TNG 

©1997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Beyond  the  Campus 


COVER  STORY:  VIRTUAL  EDUCATION  In  the  wild 
West,  state  governments  and  corporate  donations  fuel 
a  controversial  effort  to  broker  online  courses. 

By  Anne  Stuart 


Tales  of  a  Web  Customer 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE  How  well  do  companies  serve 
their  customers  online?  Not  too  well,  if  the  following 
examples  are  any  indication.  Tips  on  how  to  improve 
your  company’s  report  card.  By  Sari  Kalin 


Common  Knowledge 

INTRANET  PROFILE  At  Booz,  Allen,  a  model  of 
knowledge  management  makes  expertise  easy  and 
a  few  experts  uneasy.  By  Claire  Tristram 


on  the  cover 


web  education 


moves 

mountains. 


Utah  Gov. 
Michael  Leavitt 

Cover  photo  by 
Kent  Miles 
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MISSION:  In  Fortune  1 000  companies  from  insurance  to  manufacturing,  finance  to  healthcare,  Lockheed 
Martin  has  partnered  with  clients  to  develop  and  deploy  leading-edge  solutions  to  real-world  business  problems. 
And  for  three  decades,  we’ve  achieved  impressive  results. 
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:  Large-scale  systems  integration.  IT  outsourcing.  Data  warehousing.  Imaging/work  flow 
t.  Salesforce  automation.  Technology  reskilling.  E-commerce.  Were  experienced  with  the  kinds 
that  can  make  businesses  like  yours  more  efficient  and  more  competitive.  And  more  successful. 
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good  you’d  like  to  make  it  your  own,  read  this  first.  By  Sara  Shay 


Recipes  for  Alchemy 

THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  Five  secret  ingredients  for  turning 
uncommitted  surfers  into  paying  customers.  By  Scott  Kirsner 


6  2  Virtual  Press  Box 

CUSTOMER  INTERFACE  Want  coverage?  Reserve  a  section  of 
your  site  for  information  journalists  need.  By  Jim  Sterne 
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POWER  SOURCE  Secure  Electronic  Transactions  specifications 
provide  the  key  to  safe  commerce  on  the  Web.  By  Bill  Roberts 
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Inside  Section  1 

COVER  STORY:  QUICK  RESPONSE  I.S. 

When  your  company  is  under  attack 
and  the  atmosphere  is  heated,  use  IT  to 
save  the  day. 

GLOBAL  EFFICIENCY  Your  global  team 
may  have  conquered  time  and  space, 
but  for  it  to  be  successful,  you’ll  have  to 
look  out  for  other  obstacles. 

ENTERPRISE  ARCHITECTURE  The 

U.S.  Air  Force  discovers  that  finesse  is 
better  than  firepower. 

CIO  MANIFESTO  Advice  for  CIOs  from 
management  guru  Tom  Peters. 

EXPERT  ADVICE  Quality  assurance  and 
training  equal  satisfied  customers  and 
skilled  staff. 

YEAR  2000  CHALLENGE  Finding Y2K 
bugs  presents  unique  challenges  when 
they’re  etched  into  silicon. 
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EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  IS  discovers 
Java’s  advantages  for  internal  develop¬ 
ment  projects. 
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DO  YOU 
HAVE  A 
POWER 

NETWORK 


Your  customers  are  demanding 
more  ways  to  access  your  call  center. 


Now  is  the  time  for  Symposium. 


INTERNET  ACCESS.  FAX  ACCESS.  E-MAIL  ACCESS.  These  are  the  rallying  cries  of  your  customers. 
Now  you  can  answer  them.  The  Nortel  Meridian  Call  Center  Portfolio  introduces  Symposium  - 
revolutionary  call  center  solutions.  Symposium  not  only  provides  the  access  your  customers  want,  it 
integrates  simply  into  your  existing  network,  thanks  to  its  breakthrough  server-based  architecture 
and  industry-standard  platform.  And  Symposium  solutions  help  transform  your  call  center  into 
a  Power  Network,  allowing  it  to  adapt  to  changing  demands  -  now  and  in  the  future  -  with 
less  upheaval  for  you  and  your  customers.  So  give  the  people  what  they  want.  Join  the  revolution. 
To  find  out  how,  visitwww.nortel.com/J19G  or  call  1-800-4  NORTEL,  dept.  J1 9G.  And  Viva  Symposium. 


N0RTEL 

NORTHERN  TELECOM 


©1998  Northern  Telecom.  Nortel,  the  globemark,  Meridian,  Symposium  and  Power  Network  are  trademarks  of  Northern  Telecom. 
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Remember 


he  Challenge 


Was  Getting  From 
Point  A  To  Point  B? 


A  growing  number  of  multinational  corporations  are 
now  based  in  the  same  place: 

The  entire  world. 

And  a  high  percentage  of  them  are  Ernst&Young  clients. 

Not  only  because  we  provide  them  with  a  full  range 
of  professional  services.  But  because  in  everything 
from  information  technology  to  global  tax  consulting, 


we  also  offer  the  advantage  of  a  single  point  of  contact 
coupled  with  thorough  local  knowledge  and  imple¬ 
mentation  capabilities. 

This  level  of  service  allowed  us  to  create  a  cross-bor¬ 
der  tax  strategy  for  a  U.S.  bank  that  saved  $12  million 
in  a  single  transaction.  Through  a  process  transforma¬ 
tion  project,  we  helped  a  multinational  manufacturer 
accelerate  its  product  development  cycle  time  by  30%. 
And,  by  working  with  a  major  technology  company  on 
its  global  supply  chain,  we  helped  it  save  $68  million. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  kinds  of  results 
we've  helped  generate  for  our  clients. 

So  whether  your  company  is  already  a  citizen  of  the 
world  or  just  beginning  to  expand,  we  hope  you'll  call. 

As  part  of  a  worldwide  organization  that  has  80,000 
people  in  130  countries,  we  can  make  doing  business 
anywhere  as  easy  as  71. 


=U  Ernst  &Young 
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Commencement  Address 

Academic  institutions  have  tended  to  see  corporate  encroach- 
ments  on  pedagogy  as  the  work  of  the  devil,  hewing  instead  to  a  view  of 
educational  purity  that  would  exclude  any  “trade  school”  taint.  But  with 
the  world  of  commerce  crying  out  for  levels  and  types  of  competency 
that  are  evidently  in  far-too-short  supply,  it  has  grown  harder  to  hold  the 
line  for  a  curriculum  that  stays  happily  (or  loftily)  sequestered  from  those  needs. 

Managing  Editor  Anne  Stuart’s  intriguing  story  “Beyond  the  Campus,” 
(beginning  on  Page  30),  looks  at  an  online  educational  experiment  unfolding 
both  in  cyberspace  and  in  the  governing  councils  of  15  Western  states  (plus 
Guam,  Hawaii  and  Indiana)  and  five  foreign  universities,  which,  depending  on 
your  point  of  view,  is  either  dubious  or  daring.  The  so-called  Western  Governors 
University  could  well  change  the  way  we  think  about  education. 

WGU  ( www.wgu.edu )  is  a  public-private  partnership  spearheaded  by  Utah 
Gov.  Michael  O.  Leavitt,  Colorado  Gov.  Roy  Romer  and  other  state  chief  execu¬ 
tives.  The  $9  million  budget  required  to  launch  WGU 
was  raised  partly  from  the  coffers  of  the  participating 
states.  But  a  majority  of  the  funding  comes  from 
AT&T,  Microsoft,  Novell,  IBM,  Cisco  and  others. 

Besides  the  usual  motive  of  “doing  well  by  doing 
good,”  the  sponsoring  companies  get  space  in  the 
WGU  course  catalog  to  offer  training  curricula 
(Novell  can  offer  NetWare  certification  training). 
And  here  academic  noses  begin  to  slide  out  of  joint. 

Readers  may  recall  the  tempest  of  opprobrium 
that  swirled  around  media  mogul  Christopher 
Whittle’s  attempts  to  launch  a  K-12  classroom  tele¬ 
vision  network  supported  by  advertising.  It  wasn’t 
the  presumptively  dumbed-down  TV  program¬ 
ming  that  irked  Whittle’s  opponents  so  much  as 
the  horror  of  polluting  the  sacrosanct  classroom 
environment  with  Coke  and  Clearasil  ads.  Whit¬ 
tle’s  venture  ultimately  tanked,  in  part  because  of 
the  opposition  of  influential  educators. 

Although  Whittle’s  experiment  was  different  from  WGU,  the  two  share  this 
wellspring  for  potential  resistance:  The  promiscuous  mingling  of  commerce  and 
higher  learning  is  anathema  to  most  academics.  Consequently,  WGU  is  encoun¬ 
tering  resistance.  Academics  object  to  curriculum  decisions  driven,  even  mini¬ 
mally,  by  the  needs  of  commerce.  The  corporate  world  has  chronically  com¬ 
plained  about  the  low-skilled  (or  “wrong”-skilled)  “product”  universities  turn 
out.  Business  continues  to  ask  pointed  questions  that  have  been  debated  since  the 
demise  of  apprenticeship:  Does  it  make  sense  to  educate  in  a  vacuum  disconnected 
from  economic  needs?  Does  it  ill-serve  students  to  prepare  them  to  do  so  little? 

WGU  is  an  institution  that  intends  to  gamely  address  those  fundamental  educa¬ 
tional  questions.  The  Web  was  made  to  vanquish  distance;  it  has  also  been  touted 
as  a  tool  for  learning.  So  why  not  see  where  WGU  and  other  distance-learning 
experiments  might  lead?  After  all,  there  will  always  be  room  in  the  world  for  the 
traditional  liberal  arts  institutions.  Won’t  there? 


Lew  McCreary 
Editorial  Director 
mccreary@cio.com 
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They  all  rely  on  Dow  Jones  Interactive,  the  world’s  most 
comprehensive  online  business  intelligence  service. 


Every  day  the  people  who  drive 
these  companies  get  smarter. 

Senior  executives  track  their 
businesses,  industries  and  com¬ 
petitors.  Marketing  professionals 
scour  trade  pubs  to  uncover 
trends  and  plan  product  strategy. 
Sales  reps  mine  for  prospects  and 
access  information  to  develop 
effective  business  presentations. 


These  companies  trust  Dow  Jones 
Interactive  to  provide  the  news 
and  information  that  makes  their 
information  networks  valuable. 

So  it’s  no  wonder  they’re  among 
the  most  successful  in  the  world. 

If  your  company  is  world-class 
— or  strives  to  be — it’s  time  to 
make  Dow  Jones  Interactive  avail¬ 
able  to  you  and  your  colleagues. 


Take  a  free  tour  at  djinteractive.com 
or  call  800-369-7466  to  arrange  for 
a  corporate  consultation. 


Dow  Jones  Interactive 

Everything  You  Really  Need  To  Know. 


http://djinteractive.com  800-369-7/166 


DOWIQNES 


©1998  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  DJI-291 


IN  MY  OPINION 


Market  Talk 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


WE  HAVE  ENTERED  THE  INTERNET  ECONOMY.  IF  YOU  DOUBT 
this,  I’d  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  Broadcast.com  Inc.,  a 
small,  3-year-old  Dallas-based  company  that  streams  live  news, 
radio,  music  and  other  programs  over  the  Internet. 

Broadcast.com  went  public  on  July  17, 1998,  at  an  offering 
price  of  $18.  Soon  after  its  shares  began  trading,  the  price  soared  as  high  as  $74 
and  closed  at  $62.75,  a  nearly  250  percent  gain,  making  Broadcast.com  a 
$  1  billion  company  in  a  matter  of  hours.  It  had  the  best  opening  day  gain  of 
any  company  in  Wall  Street  history.  Unfortunately,  the  company  has  lost 

$12.5  million  since  its  founding. 

Broadcast.com  is  not  the  only  Internet 
age  company  to  catch  Wall  Street’s  fancy. 
Netscape  Communications  Corp.  had  a  108 
percent  first-day  rise.  But  at  least  four  other 
companies  have  done  even  better  on  Day 
One.  These  sizzlers  include  Secure  Com¬ 
puting  Corp.,  202  percent;  Yahoo  Inc.,  154 
percent;  Broadcom  Corp.,  123  percent;  and 
Open  Market  Inc.,  122  percent. 

What  does  Wall  Street  see  that  others 
don’t?  Maybe  it’s  the  future.  Every  day 
electronic  commerce  becomes  more  an 
accepted  business  model  and  less  an 
untested  theory.  Today  we  can  make 
online  purchases  as  diverse  as  1,000 
shares  of  PepsiCo  Inc.,  a  case  of  soda  or 
a  bagful  of  groceries.  The  Information  Age  has  opened  new  markets  in  ways 
never  dreamed  of  just  five  years  ago. 

E-commerce  has  its  challenges.  I’m  concerned  with  security,  privacy  and  access 
issues  as  well  as  with  the  often-incompatible  laws  hindering  Internet  growth. 

Online  finance  is  breaking  down  these  barriers.  While  the  online  finance 
industry  is  advanced  in  the  United  States,  it  is  still  nascent  in  major  financial 
markets  worldwide.  However,  this  situation  is  changing  as  rapidly  as  the 
Internet  itself. 

In  July  I  visited  Portugal,  Spain  and  France  and  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
firsthand  the  impact  electronic  commerce  could  have  on  the  global  economy 
and  the  role  the  online  finance  sector  will  play  in  helping  to  open  these  markets. 
From  Lisbon  to  Barcelona  to  Paris,  electronic  commerce  is  the  model  many 
global  businesses  are  now  examining  to  develop  new  markets  and  increase 
revenues  and  profits. 

Clearly,  the  Internet  economy  holds  promise  for  all  companies.  The  challenge 
is  to  plot  the  best  course  for  your  organization  to  ensure  its  prosperity.  Will 
your  company  break  Broadcast.com’s  record? 

What’s  your  opinion?  As  always,  I  appreciate  your  thoughts  and  comments. 


U. 

Joseph  L.  Levy 
President,  CEO  and  Group  Publisher 
jlevy@cio.com 


On  Our  Web  Site 
CIO  Radio 

A  new  Web  site  feature!  Listen  to 
influential  executives  discuss 
today's  hottest  IT  topics  with 
CIO  writers. 

www.  do.  com/radio 

Globalization  Research 
Center 

Learn  how  to  do  business  from  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

www.  cio.  com/forums/global 

Remote  Computing 
Research  Center 

Whether  you  take  it  on  the  road 
or  work  from  home,  you'll  find  new 
strategies  to  make  telecommuting 
easier. 

www.  cio.  com/forums/remote 

Quick  Poll 

Visit  the  CIO  Online  Quick  Poll, 
which  presents  a  new  question 
every  week.  Post  your  opinion  and 
see  what  your  fellow  CIOs  have  to 
say  about  today's  hot  topics. 
www.  cio.  com/ poll 
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Shanti  and  Mary  are 
Cisco  Networking 
Academy  students. 


“Recently,  we 
configured  Cisco 
Series  2501  routers 
enabling  AppleTalk 
and  IPX.  We  gave 
their  interfaces  IP 
addresses  and  IPX 
addresses,  and 
gave  our  routers 
specific  names.  We 
created  a  web  page 
documenting  our 
whole  challenge. 

We  did  this  using 
HTML  tags.” 

—  Shanti,  age  1 8 


They're 

chased 

crazed 


about  to  be 
by  346,000 
IT  managers. 


Imagine  having  your  pick  of  jobs.  These  kids  can.  With 
your  help  they’ll  have  careers  in  computers  and  networking. 

There  are  more  than  346,000*  IT  jobs  open  right  now. 
You  can  help  your  local  youth  prepare  for  these  openings 
through  the  Cisco  Networking  Academy  program. 

This  280-hour  program  helps  high  school  and  college 
students  develop  computer  networking  skills  that  will  carry 
them  either  to  higher  education  or  to  their  first  job. 


Donate  equipment, 
fund  teacher  training 
or  offer  internships  in 
your  community.  Your 
donations  are  fully  tax- 
deductible  to  the  extent 
allowed  by  the  law. 

Find  out  more.  Call 
1-800-CIS-4KIDS  today. 


Help  support  the 

Cisco  Networking  Academy  Program. 
Call  Communities  In  Schools 
at  1-800-CIS-4KIDS  or 
visit  www.cisco.com/edu. 


L 


COMMUNITIES 
IN  SCHOOLS 

Helping  kids  to  help  themselves 


J 


Cisco  Systems 


® 

Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation5" 


* Source :  January  1998  IT  Workforce  Study  by  the  Information  Technology  Association  of  America  (ITAA). 
©1998  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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QUICK  HITS  AND  THE  BOTTOM  LINE  Edited  by  Art  Jahnke 


explaining  that  before  any 
names  are  published  a  regis¬ 
tered  letter  is  sent,  warning 
of  impending  publication 
unless  those  targeted  contact 
the  state  and  work  out  a  pay¬ 
ment  plan. 

Pleased  with  the  results, 
Commissioner  Gavin  claims 
that  the  fear  of  ending  up  on 
the  delinquent  list  compels 
residents  to  keep  up  with 
their  tax  payments. 

“Before  we  put  up  the  list 
we  used  to  have  about 
60,000  tax  delinquents,” 
says  Gavin.  “Now  we’ve  got 
about  40,000.  That’s  a 
reduction  of  one-third.  It’s 
amazing.” 

So  far,  says  Gavin,  about 
25  states  and  3  cities,  as  well 
as  Canada,  have  called  for 
advice  on  setting  up  their 
own  deadbeat  Web  page. 
That’s  the  good  news.  The 
bad  news:  So  has  the  IRS. 

-Art  Jahnke 


Shame  Pays 


Inside  Everywhere  Intranets  are  pretty  much 

everywhere,  at  least  when  it  comes  to  large  companies  with  global 
business.  A  recent  survey  of  top  IS  managers  at  15  large  European 
and  U.S.  companies  by  International  Data  Corp.,  a  sister  company 
to  CIO  Communications  Inc.,  found  that  all  had  intranets, 
despite  concerns  about  long-term  performance  and  security. 

Framingham,  Mass-based  IDC  ( www.idc.com )  cites  several 
factors  for  corporate  intranets'  popularity:  ease  of  use,  quick 
rollout  of  new  applications  and  ability  to  tie  in  remote  users. 
However,  IS  managers  surveyed  said  their  intranet  deployments  were 
inhibited  by  worries  about  long-term  interoperability,  integration  with 
legacy  systems  and  lack  of  skills.  More  than  80  percent  cited  lingering 
security  concerns  as  the  primary  barrier  to  expansion  of  extranets  and 
VPNs. 

On  average,  companies  surveyed  claim  a  400  percent  R0I  on  Internet, 
intranet  and  extranet  projects.  But  less  than  15  percent  trust  the  public 
Internet  enough  to  deploy  mission-critical  applications  there. 

Says  Senior  Analyst  Michael  Sullivan-Trainor:  "Our  findings  clearly 
indicate  that  the  phenomenal  business  growth  in  the  Internet  may 
plateau  because  of  the  failure  of  technology  standards  to  meet  busi¬ 
ness  requirements."  -Anne  Stuart 


Talk  about  roi. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago, 
Connecticut  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Revenue  Services 
in  Hartford,  Conn., 
invested  a  few  hours  of 
labor  in  the  building  of  a 
Web  page  that  publishes 
the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  state’s  top  100  tax 
deadbeats.  The  payoff, 
according  to  Department 
of  Revenue  Services 
Commissioner  Gene 
Gavin,  is  now  about  $40 
million — $28  million  in 
cash  and  another  $12 
million  coming  in  on 
payment  plans. 

“Cybershame  is  work¬ 
ing,”  says  Gavin.  “I  call  this 
the  public  stockade  of  the 
information  highway.” 

Gavin  says  that  Connec¬ 
ticut  could  publish  the  list 
without  fear  of  legal  retribu¬ 
tion  because  of  a  1 979 


statute,  Connecticut 
General  Statutes  Section 
12-7a,  which  makes  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  serious  tax  delinquents 
public  information.  The  Web 
page  is  not  intended  to  am¬ 
bush  taxpayers,  he  says, 
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PENTIUM&PRO 

PROCESSOR 


REMEMBER  WHAT  IT  WAS  LIKE  TO  HAVE 
SOMEONE  YOU  COULD  COUNT  ON  ? 


You  can  again. 

There’s  a  reason  why  Data  General  survives 
in  a  land  of  computing  giants.  We  do  things 
no  one  else  will  do  for  you  when  it  comes 
to  enterprise  NT.  Like  deliver  NT  Cluster- 
in-a-Box"  -  already  configured,  tested,  and 
ready  to  run.  And  provide  superior  integra¬ 
tion  and  implementation  services. 

Our  customers  say  the  main  reason  they  buy 
from  us  is  the  value  they  get  from  our 
personal  contact  and  our  willingness  to  be 
there  when  they  need  us. 

They  also  really  love  our  scalable,  high- 
performance,  high-availability  AViiON 
servers,  like  the  AV  8600  based  on  Intel 
Pentium  Pro  processors.  And  they  say  our 
CLARiiON  RAID  storage  is  the  best 
around.  Add  top-notch  service  and  support, 
and  you  can  see  why  our  customers  say  we’re 
their  ideal  choice  for  Enterprise  NT  solutions. 

In  today’s  highly  competitive  environment, 
trusting  your  computing  partner  to  be  there 
for  you  is  essential. 

Call  us.  We're  the  Enterprise 
NT  Solution  choice  you  can  lean  on. 


iw  Data  General 


www.dg.com  1  -800-DATA  GEN 


Microsoft 


Authorized 
Support 
Center 


Authorized 

Technical 

Education 

Center 


AViiON  and  CLARiiON  are  registered  trademarks  and  Gluster-in-a-Box  is  a  trademark  of  Data  General  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation. 

All  other  brands  and  products  are  the  marks  of  their  respective  holders.  ©  1998  Data  General  Corporation. 


THREADS 


Three  Questions, 

WHAT’S  THE  BIGGEST 
mistake  companies 
make  when  they  build 
an  intranet?  Focusing  too  much 
on  technology.  So  says  Jennifer 
Stone  Gonzalez,  a  Rhinebeck, 
N.Y.,  consultant  and  author  of 
The  21st  Century  Intranet 
(Prentice  Hall,  1997).  CIO 
Web  Business  interviewed 
Gonzalez  about  the  human  side 
of  intranet  development. 

What  can  an  intranet 
developer  do  to  get 
feedback  from  the 
people  who  are  going 
to  be  using  the 
system? 

A  Assume  that  your 
mu  •  employees  will  be  the 
source  of  great  ideas.  If  you 
engage  with  employees  not 
about  their  wish  list,  which  can 
either  be  too  vague  or  too 
demanding,  but  talk  to  them 
about  their  requirements,  then 
you  start  being  able  to  design, 
develop  and  deploy  a  system 
that  will  be  used  consistently 
over  time. 


What  is  the 
best  way  to  get  such 
requirements  from 
end  users? 


A  One  is. ..a  vision  mapping 
mu  •  exercise.  Instead  of  hav-ing 
people  just  tell  you  their 
answers,  ask  them  to  represent 
them  to  you  in  a  visual  form. 


You  can  give  them  magazines, 
construction  paper,  string,  tape, 
glue,  scissors,  and  say,  “I’d  like 
you  to  define  a  problem  with 
communication  or  information 
technology  that  you’re  experi¬ 
encing;  show  me  what  the  prob¬ 
lem  looks  like.”  Also  ask  them 
to  depict  for  you  what  the  solu¬ 
tion  would  look  like. 


Fountain  of  Youth 


The  number  of  children  online: 


SOURCE:  "DECONSTRUCTING  THE  DIGITAL  KID," 
JUPITER  COMMUNICATIONS  LLC 


What  about  keeping 
people  interested  once 
the  intranet  is  up? 

A  To  keep  them  interested, 
rl  •  you’re  always  changing  it 
based  upon  their  recommenda¬ 
tions.  [At  US  West,  which 
rolled  out  an  intranet-based 
online  training  program  to 
16,000  employees]. ..when  peo¬ 
ple  made  suggestions  for 
changes,  the  team  made  an 
effort  to  integrate  those 
changes  immediately.  They 
pointed  to  that  as  one  of  their 
key  success  factors,  and  I  would 
agree  100  percent. 

-S.  Kalin 
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CMOISiSSEZ  VOTRE  TRAIN 


Destination  :  Amsterdam 
Train  :  5663 
-  Vote  ,:; 

Depart  :  20:50:00 
Voiture  :  10---- 
Place :  59 


Software  superior  by  design 


1998  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000. 

All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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THREADS 


Friends 
Like  That 

One  thing  Erik  Cherdak  would  like 
readers  to  know  about  his  new 
business,  YourPhoneNumber.com 
(YPN  Inc.)  in  Kensington,  Md.,  is  that 
it  is  not  extortion,  even  though  some 
people  may  describe  it  as  such. 

YPN  works  like  this:  Cherdak  regis¬ 
ters  as  domain  names  the  800  numbers 
that  are  used  to  book  reservations  by 
corporations  like  The  Hertz  Corp.  and 
Continental  Airlines  Inc.  These  num¬ 
bers  have  value,  says  Cherdak,  because 
people  associate  them  with  a  particular 
type  of  information  and  because  corpo¬ 
rations  have  spent  millions  promoting 
them.  He  then  contacts  the  companies 
and  offers  to  sell  them  the  domain 
name  consisting  of  their  reservations 
number.  If  they  are  not  interested, 
Cherdak  may  advise  them  that  he  may 
sell  to  someone  else,  perhaps  even  to  a 
competitor. 

“We  are  not  out  to  sell  Continental’s 
number  to  Northwest,”  says  Cherdak, 
whose  complete  list  of  170  numbers 
can  be  seen  at  www.l 8009648667 . 
com.  “But  these  are  our  assets  and  we 
can  sell  them.” 

Far  from  practicing  extortion,  says 
Cherdak,  he  is  actually  trying  to  clean 
up  the  Internet.  “We  are  helping  every¬ 
body,”  he  says.  “We  have  some  valu¬ 
able  properties.  A  Web  page  with  one 
of  those  numbers  could  generate  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  revenues.  We  would 
like  to  distribute  these  numbers  and 
transfer  their  rights.  We  are  trying  to  be 
good  about  this.” 

Scott  Heintzeman,  vice  president  of 
knowledge  technologies  at  Carlson 
Hospitality  Corp.  in  Minneapolis, 


SPEAKING 

FREELY 

There  has  to 
remain  a  bal¬ 
ance  between 
being  able  to 
speak  freely 
and  being 
responsible 
for  what 
you  say. 


15 


which  owns  the  Radisson  Hotels  chain 
and  other  properties,  has  yet  to  witness 
that  goodness.  Heintzeman  says 
Cherdak  didn’t  offer  merely  to  sell  the 
company  a  domain  name;  he  also 
demanded  that  Carlson  no  longer  pro¬ 
mote  its  800  number  on  the  Web  site. 
Cherdak  denies  the  allegation  and 
insists  that  he  encourages  companies  to 
promote  the  numbers.  After  all,  such 
promotion  can  only  increase  their  value. 

Carlson  is  one  of  15  companies  that 
Cherdak  says  he  has  contacted  so  far, 
all  of  which  have  declined  his  offer. 


Others  might  be  discouraged  by  batting 
0-for-15.  But  not  Cherdak.  Doing  good 
can  be  a  thankless  task,  and  there  is  a 
long  list  of  corporations  that  he’d  like 
to  help. 

-Art  Jahnke 


-Randall  Bow,  associate 
general  counsel  at 
America  Online  Inc., 
responding  to  a 
Canadian  court  decision 
requiring  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  providers  to  release 
the  names  of  people  who 
posted  comments  said  to 
defame  Philip  Services 
Corp. 


Loud 

and 

Clear 


Value  of  concert  Value  of  concert  tickets 

tickets  sold  online  expected  to  be  sold 

in  1997  online  in  2002 
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DOCUMENT 


MANAGEMENT. 


*DEPARTMENTWIDE  ►  ENTERPRISEWIDE  ►  WORLDWIDE 

True  enterprisewide  document  management  is  the  most  efficient  way  for  work  groups  to  access,  work  with, 
and  archive  information.  However,  until  now,  most  document  management  solutions  have  been  niche  specific, 
very  expensive,  and  strictly  for  centralized  organizations.  But  now,  all  that  has  changed.  Because  now  there’s 
Domino.Doc™  from  Lotus.  The  first  and  only  document  management  solution  that  delivers  everything  you  and 
your  coworkers  ever  expected.  And  because  it’s  built  on  a  web-based  architecture,  it’s 
scalable,  distributed  and  platform  independent.  Yet,  best  of  all,  it’s  easy  to  use  and 
affordable.  So,  why  not  visit  www.lotus.com  to  find  out  more  about  the  document 
management  solution  for  the  rest  of  us.  Working  Together’ 


For  more  information,  call  1  800  872-3387,  ext.  0795.  In  Canada,  call  1  800  GO  LOTUS.  ©1998  Lotus  Development  Corporation,  an  IBM  Company.  55  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus  and  Working  Together  are  registered  trademarks  and  Oomino.Doc  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corp. 


Lotus 
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Corporate  Hosts 

AQCIOM 

Bay  Networks 

i8S' 

SOFTWARE 


Business  Objects 

caBLeTRon 

.SYSTems 


October  4-7,  1998 

Sheraton  San  Diego  Hotel  and  Marina 
San  Diego,  California 


The  Complete  Networking  Solution- 


If  Data  General 
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Thomas  Davenport 

Professor  of  Management 
Information  Systems 
School  of  Management 

Boston  University 


TUESDAY  KEYNOTE 


"Knowledge  management  is  a 
business  issue  for  competitive 
advantage,  not  just  an  information 
technology  issue.  It  will  become 
increasingly  important,  especially 
for  large  enterprises  needing  to  create, 
share  and  reapply  knowledge  on  a 
global  scale.  Working  Knowledge  is 
as  thorough  and  complete  a  book  on 
this  subject  as  exists  today." 

Todd  A.  Garrett 

Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO 
The  Procter  and  Gamble  Company 


e!I  Ernst  &  Young  llp 


WEDNESDAY  KEYNOTE 
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Hyperion. 


Listen  to  your  business 


■IDC 
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LOCKHEED  M  A  R  T  I  N  A 


Lucent  Technologies 

Bell  Labs  Innovations 
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Peter  F.  Drucker 


Tilt  WORLD 
ACCORD  INC  t» 

PETER 

DRUCKER 


JACK  BEATTY 


CIO  Perspectives  conference  participants  will 
receive  a  copy  of  Working  Knowledge  and 
The  World  According  to  Peter  Drucker ! 


"While  Drucker  famously  denies  he 
invented  modern  management, 
claiming  that  the  idea  is  nonsense... 
he  has  most  certainly  spawned  the 
major  management  ideas  of  this 
century.  And  this  book,  beautifully 
written  and  fascinating  throughout, 
does  Drucker  justice  by  presenting 
an  omnibus  of  his  ideas  with  clarity, 
wit  and  critical  appreciation..." 

Warren  Bennis 

University  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California 
Author,  Organizing  Genius 


PLATINUM 

TECHNOLOGY 


E5EQUEnT 

^Sprint 
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microsystems 

0  TRANSARC* 

Making  Technology  Work 
Across  Your  Enterprise 
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Todd  A.  Garrett 
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Gamble  Company 

John  Glaser 
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Partners  Healthcare  System,  Inc. 
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Enterprise 
Information 
as  Business 
Currency 


NETREPRENEURS 


HE  WAY  JEFFREY  P.  PARKER  SEES 
it,  most  Web  businesses  offer  little 
that  their  clients  couldn’t  do  them¬ 
selves.  So  the  question  for  anyone 
who  is  thinking  about  starting  a 
Web  business  is,  Can  you  do  what¬ 
ever  you  do  more  efficiently  than 
the  customer?  Parker  thinks  he 
can  with  CCBN.com,  his  fifth  financial  informa¬ 
tion  delivery  venture.  CCBN.com — the  initials 
stand  for  Corporate  Communications  Broadcast 
Network — has  a  single  mission:  Make  it  easy 
for  corporate  investor-relations  (IR)  managers 
to  use  the  Internet  to  reach  existing  and  poten¬ 
tial  investors.  To  that  end,  CCBN.com  (not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  found  at  www.ccbn.com)  offers  IR 
Eye,  a  service  comprising  financial  news,  information  and  tools  tai¬ 
lored  to  the  IR  pages  of  each  client  company’s  Web  site.  The  ser¬ 
vice  allows  IR  managers,  whose  job  it  is  to  recruit  and  retain  in¬ 
vestors  of  all  kinds,  to  give  their  target  audiences  one-stop  shopping 
for  company  financial  information,  such  as  stock  quotes,  interac¬ 
tive  stock  charts,  announcements  and  news 
releases,  annual  reports  and  customized 
data  from  several  major  financial- 
information  sources. 

For  some  clients,  IR  Eye  is  an  unprece¬ 
dented  opportunity  to  woo  investors  with  comprehensive,  up-to- 
date  information.  “We  had  nothing  before,”  says  Pete  Culhane, 
vice  president  of  IR  at  Fleet  Financial  Group  (www.fleet.com)  in 
Boston.  “This  was  our  first  foray  into  having  a  Web  site  dedicated 
to  the  investor-relations  function.  That’s  where  the  industry  was 
going.”  In  deciding  it  needed  to  keep  investors  better  informed, 


www.ccbn.com 


Following 
the  Money 

A  Web-based  service  makes  it  easy 
for  companies  to  give  investors 
everything  they  need  to  know 


Fleet  had  two  choices:  Do  the  job  inter¬ 
nally,  competing  for  the  Web  team’s 
time,  or  outsource  the  work  to  CCBN. 
com.  “They  came  in  and  had  a  package 
that  had,  quite  frankly,  a  lot  of  features 
that  we  wouldn’t  have  even  thought  of: 
the  ability  to  measure  stock-price  per¬ 
formance  against  indices,  for  example,” 
Culhane  says.  “I’m  sure  we  could  have 
gotten  a  lot  of  these  things  ourselves, 
working  with  our  own  folks.  But  this 
made  it  effortless.” 

By  its  first  anniversary  in  August, 
CCBN.com  claimed  about  285  clients, 
ranging  from  little-known  startups  to 


o 

I 
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INVESTED  INTERESTS: 

Jeffrey  Parker  built  a  Web-delivered 
service  that  takes  a  load  off  corporate 
investor-relations  managers. 


big  names  like  Analog  Devices 
Inc.,  BankBoston  Corp.,  Fleet  Fi¬ 
nancial  Group,  Open  Market 
Inc.,  Oracle  Corp.,  Phillips  Pe¬ 
troleum  Co.,  Polaroid  Corp.  and 
Yahoo  Inc.  CCBN.com  has  also 
inked  several  strategic  partner¬ 
ships,  including  information-shar¬ 
ing  agreements  with  Business  Wire 
news  service  and  First  Call  Corp.,  a 
Wall  Street  financial  information 
provider  (which  Parker 
founded  and  sold).  CCBN. 
corn’s  staff  swelled  from  3 
to  more  than  40,  overflow¬ 
ing  its  downtown  Boston 
headquarters  and  leading  to 
the  opening  of  a  second 
office  in  San  Francisco.  The 
company  projects  $3  million 
in  revenues  for  1998. 

CCBN  is  a  far  cry  from  the  business 
that  Parker  and  partner  Robert  Adler, 
now  CCBN.com  president,  originally 
had  in  mind.  When  they  began  hunting 
down  new  venture-capital  projects  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  ago,  they  considered  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  publishing  project  but  abandoned 
it  when  they  realized  they  knew  little 
about  the  field.  Switching  to  something 
they  did  know — finance — they  explored 
building  an  audio  database  of  the  con¬ 
ference  calls  IR  managers  often  hold  with 
investors  and  analysts,  the  idea  being  to 
share  those  meaty  discussions  with  a 
broader  audience.  Ultimately,  they 
scrapped  that  idea  as  too  costly.  In  re¬ 
searching  the  idea,  however,  the  pair  dis¬ 
covered  that  IR  managers  viewed  the 
Internet  as  a  powerful  tool  for  serving 
existing  investors  and  recruiting  new 
ones.  In  general,  the  managers  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  patchwork  of  existing 
IR  sites.  Each  site  charged  up  to  $1,000 
a  month  to  deliver  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  managers  wanted — stock  quotes  or 
charts,  easily  downloadable  annual  re¬ 
ports,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  (SEC)  filings  or  Wall  Street 
research,  for  instance.  But  no  site  had  it 
all.  And  most  managers  were  too  busy 
and  short-staffed  to  develop  worthwhile 
Internet-based  IR  services. 


// 


Most  recently  a  venture  capitalist, 
Parker  includes  on  his  resume  stints  as  a 
vice  president  and  portfolio  manager  for 
Fidelity  Investments  and  as  the  founder 
of  four  previous  information-delivery 
businesses,  including  First  Call.  Now 
owned  by  Thomson  Financial  Services, 
First  Call  disseminates  morning  meeting 
notes,  earnings  estimates  and  other  bro¬ 
kerage  and  investment-firm  information 
to  clients  worldwide.  Parker  says  he  and 


"I'm  sure  we  could  have  gotten 
a  lot  of  these  things  ourselves, 
but  this  made  it  effortless. 

-Pete  Culhane 


Adler,  a  fellow  venture  capitalist,  ex¬ 
tended  many  of  his  First  Call  concepts 
to  developing  CCBN.com:  “Make  it 
simple  to  use.  Make  it  intuitive  to  use. 
Make  it  inexpensive  for  the  corporation, 
such  that  it’s  probably  not  worth  their 
time  to  do  it  themselves.  And  make  it 
first-class  in  its  delivery.” 

As  for  the  simple  and  intuitive  factor, 
IR  Eye  home  pages  are  tailored  to  match 
each  client’s  Web  site,  letting  investors 
click  directly  from  a  master  menu  to  a 
wealth  of  Wall  Street  data.  They’ll  find 
the  standard  business  conveniences: 
stock  quotes  with  a  20-minute  delay, 
news  releases,  annual  reports  and  events 
listings.  They’ll  also  find  feeds  from  First 
Call,  Market  Guide  Inc.  and  Business 
Wire — each  of  which  they’d  usually  have 
to  buy  separately — as  well  as  convenient 
access  to  Partes  Corp.’s  FreeEdgar  (www. 
freeedgar.com ),  which  offers  enhanced 
SEC  data. 

In  a  throwback  to  Parker  and  Adler’s 
original  concept,  IR  Eye  lets  investors  lis¬ 
ten  to  live  or  archived  audio  of  IR  con¬ 
ference  calls,  such  as  the  CEO’s  quarterly 
earnings  discussions  with  investors.  In 
June,  more  than  500  investors  visited  Or¬ 
acle’s  site  to  listen  to  a  16-minute  earn¬ 
ings  discussion  with  Wall  Street  analysts. 
Finally,  they  can  view  corporate  presen¬ 
tations  online.  Open  Market  {wivw. 


openmarket.com),  for  instance,  offers  an 
IR  slide  show  that  company  executives 
and  potential  investors  can  view  simulta¬ 
neously  while  conferencing  by  telephone. 

Clients  view  the  cost  as  a  bargain: 
$500  per  month  for  the  basic  text  and 
data  service,  or  $1,000  for  a  multimedia 
package  with  audio  capability,  plus  a 
$2,000  setup  fee  for  all  new  clients. 
While  the  database  provides  access  to 
about  66  percent  of  the  information, 
CCBN.com  customizes  33 
percent  of  the  content  to  each 
firm’s  specific  needs. 

CCBN.com  “added  fea¬ 
tures  that  for  me  to  develop 
independently  would  be  out¬ 
side  of  what  I  could  afford  to 
do,”  says  Jane  McCahon,  vice 
president  of  corporate  rela¬ 
tions  for  Eastern  Enterprises  {www. 
efu.com ),  a  diversified  holding  compa¬ 
ny  best  known  for  operating  the  Boston 
Gas  Co.  utility.  “They’ve  made  it  very 
easy  for  a  one-person  IR  staff  to  look 
like  a  five-person  IR  staff.” 

Tamara  Petrusawich,  Internet  web¬ 
master  at  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  in 
Bartlesville,  Okla.  (www.phillips66. 
com),  agrees.  She  likes  the  fact  that  IR 
Eye  directs  investors  to  the  Phillips  in¬ 
formation  at  FreeEdgar  and  on  other 
sites.  And  she’s  delighted  that  financial 
information  gets  updated  automatically 
rather  than  requiring  her  to  do  so  man¬ 
ually.  Her  only  concern  is  the  flat 
monthly  fee,  which  she  fears  will  cover 
less  service  as  the  company  expands. 

In  the  end,  does  CCBN  live  up  to 
Parker’s  rules  of  Web  business,  doing 
something  more  efficiently  and  elegantly 
than  customers  can  do  themselves? 
Fleet’s  Culhane  thinks  so.  He  now  re¬ 
ceives  1,500  to  2,000  information  re¬ 
quests  per  year  from  potential  investors. 
“It’s  been  so  successful  that  I’m  almost 
scared,”  Culhane  says  with  a  laugh.  “It’s 
kind  of  opened  up  the  door  to  a  wind 
tunnel.  But  it’s  a  great  and  easy  way  to 
get  information  out  there.”  EEl 

Managing  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be 
reached  at  astuart@cio.com. 
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ETHICAL  DILEMMAS  AND  LEGAL  LANDMINES 


legal  fees,  you  need  to  know  what  is  up 
for  grabs  and  what  isn’t. 


If  the  content  on  someone  else’s  Web  site 
looks  so  good  you’d  like  to  make  it  your 
own,  read  this  first 

BY  SARA  SHAY 


At  this  point,  it’s  up  to  the  judges  of  the  9th  u.s. 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  decide  whether  Applied  Ana- 
gramics  Inc.  (AAI),  which  owns  the  1 -800-DENTIST  dental 
marketing  program,  broke  copyright  law  when  it  linked  its 
Web  site  to  a  page  on  the  site  of  Futuredontics  Inc.  and  placed 
a  frame  around  the  material.  Futuredontics,  a  Santa  Monica,  Calif.- 
based  dental  referral  service  that  works  with  AAI  on  other  fronts,  says 
AAI’s  link  created  a  derivative  work,  which  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
copyright  holder.  AAI,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  argues  that  framing  the 
page  does  not  create  a  derivative  work  and  is  therefore  not  a  copyright 
violation. 

This  one  won’t  be  easy.  As  with  most  disputes  involving  the  Internet, 
the  lawyers  are  scouring  the  lawbooks  for  precedents  on  which  to  base 
their  arguments,  and 
they  are  finding  very  few. 

The  lack  of  case  law  per- 
taining  to  reproducing 
copyrighted  material  on 
the  Internet  requires 
Web  site  developers  to 
tread  carefully.  It’s  so 
easy  to  cut  and  paste 
from  one  site  to  another 
that  the  average  Cub 
Scout  troop  could  whip 
up  a  decent  facsimile  of 
your  company’s  site.  By 
the  same  token,  your 
company  (or  the  average 
Cub  Scout  troop)  could 
be  charged  with  copy¬ 
right  infringement  and, 
if  found  guilty,  fined 
huge  sums  of  money 
for  using  material  you 
thought  was  yours  for 
the  taking.  So  unless 
your  CFO  enjoys  dish¬ 
ing  out  $300  an  hour  for 


Rules  for  Sharing 

Say  your  Web  developers  find  a  Web 
page  so  attractive  that  they  are  inspired 
to  replicate  a  few  of  its  finer  elements  on 
your  company’s  site.  Can  they  do  it  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  law? 

That  depends  on  what  specifically 
they  plan  to  copy.  They  may,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  borrow  certain  tools  that  beckon  to 
them,  such  as  Java  scripts  or  HTMF.  But 
when  it  comes  to  content,  the  rules  for 
using  both  trademarked  and  copyrighted 
material  in  more  established  media 
apply.  Mitchell  Zimmerman,  chair  of 
the  copyright  group  at  Fenwick  and 
West  FTP,  a  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  law  firm 
that  represents  many  high-tech  compa¬ 
nies,  says  existing  law  will  continue  to 
apply  until  Web-specific  case  law  devel¬ 
ops.  “If  it’s  infringement  off  the  Web,  it’s 
infringement  on  the  Web,”  he  says.  Until 
the  laws  are  adapted,  Zimmerman  will 
advise  clients  to  follow  what  are  com- 
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Ross  Holman,  CIO  of  PageNet,  relies  on  MKS  to  ensure 
corporate  Intranet  and  software  development  integrity. 

His  IT  professionals  use  MKS’s  award-winning  software 
configuration  management  (SCM)  technology  to  manage  team 
software  development.  With  MKS  as  a  business  partner, 
PageNet  builds  reliable  software  faster  and  better  than  ever 
before,  meeting  the  demanding  needs  of  more  than  ten  million 
pager  users.  And  to  manage  the  Intranet,  MKS  is  also  there 

for  PageNet  with  Web  Integrity. 
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MKS  products  and  services  manage  the  collaborative 
development  of  software  and  information.  Our  name  and 
our  software  are  critically  acclaimed,  and  endorsed 
by  industr 

Microsoft,  Powersoft,  and  others. 


Mission  critical  software  drives  global  corporations 
like  PageNet.  And  MKS  brings  integrity  to  software  for 
client/server  and  the  Web.  Let  us  deliver 
integrity  for  your  IT  systems. 


To  learn  more  about  MKS, 
our  products  and  our  services,  point  your 
browser  at  http://www.mks.com  or 
call  us  at  1-800-265-2797. 
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MKS,  MKS  logo,  Managing  Change  with  Integrity  and  m 

Web  Integrity  are  trademarks  of  Mortice  Kern  Systems  Inc. 

All  other  trademarks  acknowledged.  ©1997.  M 


“As  the  world’s  largest  wireless  messaging  company,  it  is  imperative 
that  our  IT  operations  run  with  clockwork  precision.  The  software  running 
our  customer  billing,  pager  activation  and  finance  processes  is  mission 
critical.  To  ensure  our  software  development  integrity,  we  turned  to 
MKS’s  software  configuration  management  solution.  Now,  with  our 
development  house  in  order,  we’re  tackling  the  same  challenge  on 
the  Web,  and  again,  MKS  is  there  to  help.  ” 

Ross  Holman  —  CIO  —  PageNet 
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monly  known  as  fair  use  guidelines. 

In  the  case  of  trademarks,  such  as 
names,  brands  and  logos,  fair  use  rules 
are  designed  to  prevent  confusion  about 
sponsorship  of  a  site  and  approval  of  its 
content.  Two  basic  rules  govern  fair  use 
of  trademarks.  The  first  seems  obvious: 
Registered  trademarks  can  be  used  in 
their  ordinary  language  sense.  So  writing 
“I  can  see  apples  through  my  windows,” 
doesn’t  infringe  on  the  Apple  or  Windows 
trademarks.  The  second  rule  permits  you 
to  refer  to  someone  else’s  trademark  in 
order  to  tell  the  public  about  your  own 
product,  as  in,  “Our  vacuum  cleaner  is 
Windows-compatible!  ” 

Fair  use  rules  for  trademarks  are  just 
starting  to  be  invoked  in  Internet-related 
legal  disputes.  In  April,  for  example,  a 
U.S.  District  judge  in  San  Diego  ruled  that 
an  ex-Playboy  Playmate  of  the  Year  could 
use  the  trademarked  words  Playboy  and 
Playmate  on  her  sex-related  commercial 
Web  site.  Because  the  words  described  an 
event  in  her  career  and  did  not  confuse 
the  public  about  the  site’s  sponsorship, 
the  judge  deemed  her  use  of  Playboy 
Enterprises  Inc.’s  trademarks  legal. 

Fair  use  guidelines  also  apply  to  the 
reproduction  of  copyrighted  work.  But 
how  can  you  tell  which  work  is  copy¬ 
righted?  It’s  a  simple  science:  Any  work 
is  copyrighted  to  its  creator  the  moment 
it  is  fixed  in  some  tangible  medium,  so 
once  pen  is  put  to  paper  or  fingers  to 
keyboard,  the  result  is  protected. 

The  courts  rely  on  four  factors  to 


determine  whether  a  use  of  copyrighted 
material  is  fair.  Two  of  those  factors,  “the 
purpose  and  character  of  the  use”  and 
“impact  of  the  use  on  the  market,”  are 
mercifully  straightforward.  The  purpose 
and  character  of  use  clause  makes  it  legal 
to  excerpt  a  work  for  news  reporting, 
comment  or  criticism,  such  as  quoting  a 
paragraph  from  the  latest  Grisham  novel 
in  a  review.  The  impact  of  use  on  the 
market  clause  makes  it  illegal  to  use 
copyrighted  material  in  such  a  way  that 
it  earns  money  for  the  copier  or  prevents 


the  copyright  holder  from  doing  so. 

The  other  two  factors,  “the  nature  of 
the  copyrighted  work”  and  “the  amount 
of  work  used,”  are  much  less  clear  and 
are  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  original 
work  and  the  size  of  the  portion  copied. 
In  court,  all  four  factors  are  unreliably 
flexible,  which  means  that  a  good  and 
probably  expensive  lawyer  can  make 
the  difference  between  legal  victory 
or  defeat. 

If  you’re  unsure  whether  your  in¬ 
tended  use  is  fair,  check  with  a  lawyer  or, 
better  yet,  ask  the  owner  of  the  trade¬ 
mark  or  copyright  if  you  can  use  his 
work.  “It’s  very  helpful  that  we  have  an 
e-mail  channel  back  to  any  site,”  says 
David  R.  Johnson,  director  of  the  Aspen 
Institute  Internet  Policy  Project  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  “so  if  you’re  in  doubt, 
it’s  a  good  idea  to  ask  permission.” 

A  riskier  approach  would  be  to  use 
what  you  want,  says  Zimmerman,  and 
wait  for  any  repercussions  to  surface. 
“Try  it  and  see  what  happens,”  he  says, 
“and  if  someone  objects,  back  off.”  He 
offers  one  caution,  however:  The  copy¬ 
right  holder  might  not  wait  for  you  to 
retreat  before  filing  suit. 

Protect  Your  Own 

What  if  you’re  the  party  who  is  worried 
others  are  ripping  you  off?  First,  try  to 
track  down  offenders  with  technology. 
“What  the  Web  taketh  away,  the  Web 
may  give  back,”  says  Zimmerman. 
“The  technological  means  folks  use  to 


rip  you  off  can  be  used  to  find  out  who 
is  ripping  you  off.” 

Periodically  looking  for  text  specific 
to  your  material  via  an  Internet  search 
engine  and  monitoring  traffic  for  suspi¬ 
ciously  frequent  visitors  can  help  you 
figure  out  who’s  taking  advantage  of 
your  content.  Identifying  marks  such  as 
serial  numbers  or  digital  watermarks, 
which  are  traceable  pieces  of  code  invis¬ 
ible  to  the  person  who  downloads  site 
content,  also  let  you  track  your  materi¬ 
al’s  travels. 


Worried  webmasters  can  take  a  few 
preventive  measures  as  well,  or  at  least 
improve  their  chances  of  winning  a  legal 
battle  if  their  content  is  borrowed. 
Zimmerman  advises  his  clients  to  use  a 
two-pronged  strategy  when  protecting 
copyrighted  material.  First,  he  says, 
strengthen  the  groundwork  for  filing 
copyright  infringement  claims.  While  it’s 
true  that  anything  you  create  is  auto¬ 
matically  copyrighted  to  you,  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  mark  the  site  with  the  symbol  ©, 
the  year  and  your  name.  This  signals 
that  you’ve  thought  about  the  copyright 
issue  and  may  even  have  a  lawyer  on 
hand.  That  might  be  enough  to  scare  off 
potential  infringers.  Also,  make  sure  you 
hold  the  copyright  for  or  have  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  any  material  on  your  site  that 
you  did  not  create  yourself. 

For  extra  protection,  register  your  site 
with  the  U.S.  Copyright  Office  (www.loc. 
gov/ copy  right).  That  way  if  your  copy¬ 
right  is  violated  and  you  take  the  matter 
to  court,  you’ll  be  able  to  sue  for  statu¬ 
tory  rather  than  compensatory  damages. 
Compensatory  damages,  which  are  based 
on  damages  and  lost  profits,  are  difficult 
and  sometimes  expensive  to  assess;  statu¬ 
tory  damages,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
determined  by  the  judge  or  jury,  who  do 
not  attempt  to  calculate  an  actual  loss. 

The  second  part  of  Zimmerman’s 
strategy  is  designed  to  shift  any  disputes 
from  the  realm  of  copyright  law  into 
that  of  breach  of  contract.  He  suggests 
putting  on  your  site  a  notice  that  outlines 
the  terms  by  which  visitors  must  abide 
if  they  wish  to  access  it.  The  notice  might 
state,  for  example,  that  visitors  may  not 
copy  any  content  or  link  the  site  to 
another  one  without  your  permission. 
The  theory,  Zimmerman  says,  is  that 
people  who  access  your  site  knowingly 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  you,  and  if 
they  violate  the  terms  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  breach  of  contract. 

Zimmerman  acknowledges  that  this 
part  of  the  strategy  is  untested  in  the 
courts.  “I  can’t  say  that  it  works  yet,”  he 
says.  “And,  of  course,  some  terms 
wouldn’t  be  enforceable,  such  as  unrea¬ 
sonable  conditions  like  asking  for  your 
first-born  son.  But  will  a  clause  that  says 
‘don’t  link’  be  enforced?  There’s  no  clear 
answer  at  this  point.” 

He  also  says  it  isn’t  right  for  every  site 
owner.  “Think  about  how  much  you 
care,”  he  says.  “Will  there  be  such  a  neg- 


Any  work  is  copyrighted  to  its  creator 
the  moment  it  is  fixed  in  some  tangible 
medium,  so  once  pen  is  put  to  paper  or 
fingers  to  keyboard,  the  result  is  protected. 
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ative  reaction  that  it  will  turn  off  the 
people  who  you  want  to  access  the  site?” 
He  advises  weighing  the  legal  uncer¬ 
tainties  against  a  site’s  commercial  and 
other  goals. 

For  the  time  being,  Zimmerman  says, 
all  we  can  do  is  abide  by  existing  laws. 


“Many  of  the  traditional  rules  work 
here  only  by  way  of  analogy,”  he  says. 
“For  example,  if  you  visit  my  Web  site, 
is  that  like  reading  a  billboard?  Or  is  it 
like  I’ve  invited  you  to  my  amusement 
park  and  if  you  come  in,  you’re  doing 
so  subject  to  my  rules?  The  uncertainty 
about  the  strategy  is  that  you  don’t 


know  how  someone  will  view  it.  Judges 
operate  often  on  the  basis  of  metaphor, 
and  sometimes  it’s  a  war  of  whose 
metaphor  is  more  persuasive.” 

In  Zimmerman’s  example,  for  instance, 
if  a  judge  deems  visiting  a  particular  Web 
site  akin  to  driving  by  a  billboard,  the 


site’s  owners  will  have  a  hard  time  prov¬ 
ing  that  visitors  committed  a  breach  of 
contract  because  they  didn’t  avert  their 
eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  home  page 
lists  rules  governing  the  use  of  material 
on  subsequent  pages,  just  as  a  ticket  to 
an  amusement  park  has  rules  written  on 
the  back,  and  a  visitor  accesses  those 


pages,  chances  are  excellent  that  the 
agreement  will  be  legally  enforceable. 

“The  question  for  the  Internet  is, 
What  am  I  literally  doing  after  I’ve  con¬ 
tinued  past  the  home  page  of  a  site?”  says 
Zimmerman.  “I’m  engaged  in  activity 
that  sends  a  signal  to  a  computer  that’s 
someone  else’s  private  property  and  asks 
it  to  send  private  information  to  my  com¬ 
puter.  It  feels  like  a  highway,  but  you 
could  argue  both  ways.  But  regardless  of 
the  context,  a  judge  may  find  one  argu¬ 
ment  compelling  and  one  not.” 

Just  as  the  rules  governing  the  rights  of 
computer  software  developers  have  taken 
a  decade  or  two  to  evolve,  says  Zimmer¬ 
man,  it  will  be  years  before  there’s  any 
consensus  about  Web-specific  fair  use 
infringements. 

Laments  Johnson  of  the  Aspen  Insti¬ 
tute,  “I  wish  we  had  a  fair  use  umpire  to 
whom  you  could  send  an  e-mail  and  get 
a  quick  fair  or  foul  answer.”  EEl 

Features  Editor  Sara  Shay  can  be  reached 
at  sshay@cio.com. 


"What  the  Web  taketh  away,  the  Web  may 
give  back.  The  technological  means  folks 
use  to  rip  you  off  can  be  used  to  find  out 
who  is  ripping  you  off." 

-Mitchell  Zimmerman 


When  a  Big  6  Accounting  Firm,  an  International  Oil  Producer, 
an  Industrial  Manufacturer,  a  major  Global  Pharmaceutical  Firm  and 
a  Multinational  IT  Consultant  needed  to  securely  distribute  thousands  of 
confidential  files  and  proprietary  software  to  their  Clients  and  Employees, 

they  chose  Confidential  Courier. 

The  only  proven,  mega-file  distribution  program  for 
Windows  3.1, 95, 98,  NT  and  Unix. 

[Security  Beyond  the  Perimeter.  ] 


Call  us  today  or  visit  our  website  for 
more  information  and  a  free  evaluation 
version  of  this  new  powerful,  patented, 
secure  information  distribution  tool. 


www.digitaldelivery.com  1.800.782.9682 

Digital  Deli  very.  Confidential  Courier,  Security  beyond  the  Perimeter,  the  Digital  Deli  very  logo  and  the  Confidential  Courier  logo  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Deli  very.  Inc. 


CONTENT  THAT  KEEPS  VISITORS  COMING  BACK 


THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION 


last  spring  and  in  July  began  inviting 
New  York-area  shoppers  to  name  their 
price  for  new  cars  and  trucks. 

“To  get  consumers  to  behave  in  a  new 
way,  you  have  to  offer  a  price  benefit,  a 
convenience  benefit  or  a  service  benefit,” 
says  Walker.  “Or,  like  us,  you  have  to 
invent  something  that  you  fundamen¬ 
tally  can’t  get  anywhere  else.” 

That — combined  with  smart  design, 
content  and  technology — is  what  trans¬ 
forms  surfers  into  shoppers  or,  in 
Walker’s  parlance,  “turns  lookers  into 
bookers.” 

Include  these  essentials  in  your  entree. 


Ensure  privacy.  Many  surfers  aren’t  yet 
shoppers  because  they’re  still  worried 
about  sending  personal  information  or 
credit  card  data  over  the  Net.  “That’s 
bound  to  change  with  time,  as  people  tell 
their  friends  at  a  cocktail  party,  ‘I’ve 
bought  something  on  the  Internet,”’  says 
Marc  Geiger,  cofounder  and  principal  of 
ArtistDirect  LLC,  a  Los  Angeles-based 
agency  that  developed  and  operates 
Stones  Bazaar  (www.stonesbazaar. 
com),  the  official  commerce  site 
for  the  Rolling  Stones. 

To  speed  that  process,  sites 
still  need  to  explain  to  cus¬ 
tomers  how  encryption  pro¬ 
vides  security  and  how  shop¬ 
pers  can  tell  when  it’s  being 
used.  According  to  Geiger — 
who  also  developed  a  site  for 
the  June  1998  Tibetan  Free¬ 
dom  Concert,  selling  4,000 
tickets  in  just  under  four 
hours — you  need  to  be 
clear  about  how  you’ll 
use  the  personal  infor¬ 
mation  that  visitors  offer 
(see  “The  Business  Case 
for  Privacy,”  CIO  Section  2, 
March  15,  1998,  or  www. 
cio.  com! archive! enterprise! 
03  lS98_privacy.html). 
“They  need  to  know  that 
their  data  won’t  be  shared 
and  that  they  won’t  be 
spammed,”  he  says. 


Vive  secret  ingredients  for  turning 
uncommitted  surfers  into  paying  customers 


UNFORTUNATELY,  “SURFING”  STILL  DESCRIBES  THE  WAY 
most  people  use  the  Web.  Surfers  skim  the  surface.  They’re 
noncommittal,  clicking  through  a  few  pages  before  wander¬ 
ing  off  to  someone  else’s  site.  What’s  needed  on  the  Web  are 
fewer  surfers  and  more  shoppers. 

So  how  do  you  convert  the  uncommitted?  A  few  sites  have  mastered 
the  alchemy  of  turning  surfers  into  shoppers.  They  get  their  hooks  into 
a  visitor,  convincing  him  to  stick  around,  volunteer  some  information 
about  his  buying  habits  or  purchase  plans  and  eventually  proceed  to  the 
cash  register.  “You  need  to  offer  a  compelling  consumer  benefit  to  get 
people  to  shop  online,”  says  Jay  Walker,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Price¬ 
line.com  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Walker’s  company  lets  customers  name  their 
price  for  an  airline  ticket  and  find  out  within  an  hour  (or  24  hours  for  an 
overseas  destination)  whether  1  of  15  airlines  is  willing  to  sell  a  seat  for 
that  price.  Priceline  sold  10,000  tickets  in  its  first  six  weeks  of  operation 


Recipes  for  Alchemy 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  LINDA  HELTON 


\bu  wouldn’t  build  a 

printing  press  if  you 
wanted  a  book. 


So  why  are 


you  building  an  Internet  commerce  solution  from  raw  materials? 


Especially  when  Open  Market  has  a  proven  Internet  commerce  software  solution. 


You  can  get  your  business  online  and  making  money  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  not 


months  or  years. 


And  it  handles  every  aspect  of  Internet  business, 


from  online  sales  and  marketing  to  real-time  transactions  to  web-based  customer 


service.  All  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Find  out  why  companies  like  AT&T,  USA  TODAY, 


Acer  and  S&P  Personal  Wealth 


have  put  Open  Market  software  to 


work  for  their  Internet  businesses.  Call  Open  Market 


at  I  -888-OPENMKT  or  1-781-359-7212  or  visit  us  on 


the  web  at  www.openmarket.com  /cio3  today. 


g? 


i -  OPEN 


MARKET 


©Copyright  1 998  Open  Market,  Inc. 


W  E 


ARE 


INTERNET 


COMMERCE™ 


THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION 


Give  rich,  relevant  product  info. 

Shoppers  expect  incredibly  detailed  prod¬ 
uct  information  from  your  site,  but  they 
don’t  want  to  have  to  wade  through  pages 
of  data  that’s  not  relevant  to  them.  Jeff 
Anderholm,  vice  president  of  marketing 
at  Boston  software  company  Art  Tech¬ 
nology  Group  (www.atg.com),  puts  it 
bluntly:  “Cut  all  the  other  junk  away.  Just 
show  me  the  stuff  that  matters  to  me.” 
Thus,  at  the  BMG  Music  Service  site 
( www.  bmgmusicservice.  com )  developed 
by  Art  Technology,  shoppers  who 
express  an  interest  in  Christian 
music  won’t  be  forced  to  browse 
through  albums  recorded  by 
Satan-loving  heavy  metal  groups. 

Clear  design  and  logical  site 
structure  can  help  shoppers  get 
the  information  they  want,  as  can 
supporting  technology.  “The  idea  is  to 
offer  information  that  leads  customers 
closer  to  the  merchandise  they  want,” 
says  Anderholm. 

Provide  price  comparisons.  Web  de¬ 
votees  know  they’re  using  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  tool  for  comparison  shopping  ever 
devised.  It’s  unlikely  they’ll  buy  from  you 
without  checking  your  competitors’ 
prices  first.  Savvy  companies  like  NECX 
(www.necx.com),  a  reseller  of  com¬ 
puter  hardware  and  software  based  in 
Peabody,  Mass.,  accept  that  and  make  it 
part  of  their  online  strategy. 

“As  a  buyer,  I  need  to  know  that  I’m 
getting  a  fair  price,”  says  Brian  Marley, 
NECX’s  director  of  business  develop¬ 
ment.  Visitors  can  click  a  Compare  Prices 
link  on  any  product  page  to  see  how 
NECX’s  price  stacks  up  against  the  com¬ 
petition,  complete  with  a  link  to  the  rival 
sites.  “From  our  perspective,  we  didn’t 
want  people  to  have  to  leave  the  site  to 
get  that  information.”  Marley  admits 
that  users  will  buy  from  a  competing  site 
when  the  price  is  lower,  but  he  contends 
that  the  feature  has  increased  customer 
loyalty.  NECX  sold  $60  million  worth 
of  products  in  1997;  this  year’s  target  is 
$100  million. 

Companies  that  try  to  swim  against  the 
comparative  pricing  tide  will  find  that 
their  resistance  is  futile.  Third-party  ser¬ 
vices  like  PriceScan  (wiuw.pricescan.com) 
and  WebMarket  (www.webmarket.com) 
are  cropping  up,  enabling  users  to  evalu¬ 
ate  dozens  of  sites  at  once.  “Letting  users 
compare  prices  is  a  way  to  prove  that 


you’re  offering  the  best  or  at  least  helps 
explain  why  [your  prices  are]  higher,”  says 
David  Cost,  president  of  PriceScan  Inc., 
based  in  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Know  thy  customer.  Internet  tech¬ 
nologies  that  have  already  become  com¬ 
monplace  make  it  easy  to  track  purchase 
preferences,  remind  customers  when  it’s 
time  to  replace  the  toner  cartridge  and 
refer  them  to  related  products  that  are 
likely  to  meet  their  needs.  It’s  all  stuff 


Keep  it  simple.  How  easy  is  it  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  something  from  your  site, 
add  their  names  to  a  mailing  list  or 
request  that  a  salesperson  contact  them? 
Probably  not  as  easy  as  it  should  be.  Web 
users  are  impatient,  all  the  more  because 
of  the  medium’s  sluggishness.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  crave  efficiency. 

Amazon.com  offers  one-click  ordering. 
After  you’ve  bought  your  first  item,  you 
can  complete  future  orders  with  minimal 
fuss.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  Interactive 


Why  shouldn't  the  site  that  sells  me  a  new 
television  offer  a  link  and  a  1 5  percent  discount 
at  my  local  cable  provider  and  vice  versa? 


that  a  great  salesperson  would  do  in  the 
real  world. 

At  SneakerSource  (www.sneaker.com), 
an  online  shoe  store,  David  Yip  is  striving 
to  deliver  as  much  service  as  that  real- 
world  salesperson — if  not  more.  Yip,  who 
projects  sales  of  over  $  1  million  this  year, 
is  developing  software  that  “will  estimate 
how  long  it  takes  you  to  wear  out  a  shoe, 
based  on  how  often  you  run  or  work  out, 
and  will  send  you  an  e-mail  reminder 
when  it’s  time  to  come  back  to  our  site.” 
His  company,  based  in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  is 
already  beginning  to  see  customers  who 
have  purchased  from  the  3-year-old  site 
9  and  10  times.  And  NECX  lets  shoppers 
build  a  “frequently  purchased”  list,  con¬ 
sisting  of  items  they  buy  jjoften,  such  as 
laptop  batteries  and  connector  cables. 
“That  lets  people  who  are  in  a  hurry  do 
an  express  checkout,”  says  Marley. 

The  next  logical  step,  of  course,  is 
smart  recommendations  of  related  prod¬ 
ucts.  Amazon.com  Inc.  already  does  that 
with  books.  Inquire  about  Henry  David 
Thoreau’s  Walden  and  Amazon.com 
will  inform  you  that  customers  who  pur¬ 
chased  Walden  also  bought  Thoreau’s 
Civil  Disobedience  and  Other  Essays.  It 
won’t  be  too  long  before  NECX  is  sug¬ 
gesting  carrying  cases  to  go  with  its  lap¬ 
tops  and  even  offering  automatic  “bun¬ 
dling”  discounts  based  on  the  number 
of  related  items  a  user  purchases. 

This  sort  of  referral  system  could  even 
stretch  across  several  sites.  Why  shouldn’t 
the  site  that  sells  me  a  new  television  offer 
a  link  and  a  15  percent  discount  at  my 
local  cable  provider  and  vice  versa? 


Edition  realized  that  its  original  subscrip¬ 
tion  form  was  too  long  and  involved; 
users  were  dropping  out  of  the  process 
after  two  or  three  screens.  The  form  was 
trimmed,  and  the  Journal  now  has  more 
than  200,000  paying  subscribers.  Auto- 
By-Tel  (www.autobytel.com),  the  online 
network  of  car  dealerships  maintained  by 
Auto-By-Tel  Corp.  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  has  a 
button  on  its  front  page — “FasTrak:  I 
know  what  I  want,  I’m  ready  to  buy” — 
for  people  who  want  a  price  on  their 
dream  vehicle  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“Our  original  purchase  request  form 
seemed  to  cause  people  to  bail  in  the 
middle,  so  we  made  it  much  more  di¬ 
rect,”  says  Ann  Delligatta,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  senior  vice  president  and  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer. 

Continuous  streamlining  is  a  mantra 
for  sites  that  successfully  convert  surfers 
to  shoppers.  So  is  continuous  listening. 
Delligatta,  for  example,  changed  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  one  of  Auto-By-Tel’s  forms  based 
on  user  feedback.  “We  used  to  ask  peo¬ 
ple  how  they  heard  about  our  site,”  she 
says.  “Had  they  seen  an  ad  on  television 
or  clicked  on  a  Web  banner?  Then  one 
user  contacted  us  and  told  us  we  were 
missing  one  important  option:  ‘previ¬ 
ously  satisfied  customer.’  They  were  buy¬ 
ing  a  second  car  from  us.” 

Surfers,  once  you’ve  transformed 
them  into  shoppers,  tend  to  stay  trans¬ 
formed. 


Scott  Kirsner  is  a  Boston-based  writer 
and  consultant.  He  can  be  reached  at 
kirsner@worldnet.att.net. 
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AT  PRUDENTIAL,  OUR  SOFTWARE  IS  MAKING 
SURE  EVERY  TRANSACTION  REALLY  COUNTS. 


Sybase  has  the  information 
technology  Prudential  needs  to 
bring  together  different  informa¬ 
tion  systems  and  computing 
platforms  into  powerful  solutions 
for  their  customers.  So  every¬ 
one  in  the  organization  has  the 
information  they  need,  when  and 
where  they  need  it.  Here  are  a 
few  examples  of  how  Prudential 
is  using  our  technology. 

•  Global  Accounting  System 

•  Customer  Self-Service  Site 

•  Sales  Force  Automation 

We're  also  working  with  many 
of  the  world's  leading  companies 
in  other  aspects  of  financial 
services.  Here's  a  partial  list  of 
our  customers. 

•  70  out  of  the  top  100  banks 
worldwide 

•  Stock  markets  from  Tokyo 
to  New  York 

•  19  of  the  top  25  US 
Life/Health  Insurers 

•  Top  10  US  Property/Casualty 
Insurers 

For  more  information  about 
how  we  could  put  together 
a  solution  for  your  business, 
visit  www.sybase.com  or  call 
1-800-8-SYBASE  (Ref.  CPCI3). 


©1998  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks 
are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
Photomosaic"  Rob  Silvers  www.photomosaic.com 


i  Sybase 

Information  Anywhere. 
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Reader  ROI 


IN  THIS  STORY,  READERS  WILL  LEARN 

►  How  state  governments  and 
corporations  can  collaborate  to  build 
a  qualified  workforce 

►  The  pros  and  cons  of  online 
education 

►  How  to  build  the  technology  needed 
to  support  online  distance  learning 
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Twenty-three. 

That  is  the  percentage 


of  Fortune  500  executives 


who  can  explain 


what  a  modem 


does. 
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of  sixth-graders 
who  can  explain 
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COVER  STORY:  VIRTUAL  EDUCATION 


In  the  wild  West,  state  governments  and 
corporate  donations  fuel  a  controversial 
effort  to  broker  online  courses 


By  Anne  Stuart 


UTAH  GOV.  MICHAEL  O.  LEAVITT  IS  AN  INLORMATION 
technology  true  believer.  He’s  ordered  groceries  over  the 
Web,  spent  part  of  a  vacation  installing  a  new  hard  drive  on 
a  home  computer  and  is  fond  of  sprinkling  his  conversation  with  tech¬ 
nology  stats  like  this  one  from  Time  magazine:  “Ninety-three.  That  is  the 
percentage  of  sixth-graders  who  can  explain  what  a  modem  does.  Twenty- 
three.  That  is  the  percentage  of  Fortune  500  executives  who  can  explain 
what  a  modem  does.” 

It  was  no  surprise,  then,  that  five  years  ago  Leavitt  launched  a  series  of 


ss.cio.com 
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Money  Man: 
Colorado  Gov.  Roy 
Romer  directed 
$3  million  in 
state  funds  to 
WGU. 


technology-based  education  projects  scheduled  for 
completion  by  Utah’s  centennial  celebration  in 
1996.  The  state  met  that  deadline  for  most  of  the 
initiatives,  including  linking  all  public  schools  to 
the  Internet  and  establishing  an  electronic  high 
school.  But  the  last  goal — delivering  higher  educa¬ 
tion  online — proved  far  more  elusive. 

“It  became  clear  very  early  on  that  we  were  in 
way  over  our  heads,”  Leavitt  recalls,  citing  the 
expense,  the  administrative  challenge,  the  IT  ques¬ 
tions.  “There  was  no  way  an  individual  state  could 
achieve  this.”  So  at  a  1995  meeting  of  Western  gov¬ 
ernors,  Leavitt  proposed  joining  forces  with  other 
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states  in  a  regional  effort  to  make  college 
courses  and  even  degrees  available  online. 
Three  years  later,  in  April  1998,  Leavitt 
stood  before  a  conference  kicking  off 
Western  Governors  University,  a  distance¬ 
learning  project  that  for  $30  a  course  bro¬ 
kers  online  college  courses  and  corporate 
training  and  offers  its  own  virtual-degree 
programs. 

“This  will  be  a  remarkably  important 
transforming  event  in  the  next  decade,” 
Leavitt  told  the  conference  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
hailing  WGU  as  the  forerunner  of  “a  new 
academic  common  market  [that]  will  cre¬ 
ate  a  system  based  on  learning,  not  teach¬ 
ing;  centered  on  the  student,  not  the  insti¬ 
tution;  [and  that]  measures  quality  on 
output,  not  brand  name.” 

From  its  inception,  WGU  has  been  both 
acclaimed  as  a  daring  experiment  in  broad¬ 
ening  access  to  education  and  criticized  for 
relying  too  much  on  corporate  sponsors.  A 
majority  of  the  school’s  initial  $9  million 
budget  will  come  from  corporations  such 
as  AT&T  and  Microsoft,  some  of  which 
will  also  offer  courses  through  WGU. 

But  supporters  and  detractors  agree  on 
two  points:  Distance  learning — whether  it’s 
the  WGU  model  or  another  approach — 
isn’t  futuristic:  It’s  already  happening. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  more  than  50  percent  of  American 
colleges  and  universities  offer  or  expect  to 
launch  distance-education  programs. 

“The  window  is  wide  open  for  any  nation 
or  for  any  group  or  for  that  matter  any  col¬ 
laboration  of  people. ..to  design  and  remake 
the  education  delivery  system  in  a  way  that 
will  reshape  the  world,”  Leavitt  says.  “The 
race  is  on.  And  the  outcome  is  going  to 
change  not  just  higher  education  but  people 
around  the  globe.” 

Colorado  Gov.  Roy  Romer,  a  Democrat 
and  another  WGU  cofounder,  agrees. 
“Skills,  knowledge  and  new  ideas  are  going 
to  drive  the  economies  of  the  world.  In  fact, 
[they’re]  going  to  drive  the  lives  of  most  people,” 
he  says.  “We’ve  got  to  get  into  a  system  of  making 
education  more  accessible,  more  affordable  and  of 
higher  quality.” 

Few  dispute  education’s  role  in  the  Information 
Age  and  the  need  to  create  new  learning  opportuni¬ 
ties:  The  cost  of  a  private-college  education  now 
exceeds  $100,000.  But  many — from  analysts  to  pro¬ 
fessors  to  potential  students — aren’t  convinced  stu¬ 
dents  can  learn  as  well  sitting  at  a  home  computer  as 
they  would  sitting  in  a  classroom.  As  900  University 
of  Washington  professors  observed  recently  in  an 
open  letter  about  distance  learning  in  general, 
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50%  of  the  Jr  Fortune  500 


More  than  6,000  sites  in 
62  countries 


For  over  2,000,000  employees 
who  need  help,  the  worlds 
largest  corporations 


Remedy  Corporation,  the  world's 
leading  provider  of  enterprise 
help  desk  solutions,  is  the  best  call 
to  manage  IT  organizations  world¬ 
wide.  Remedy  delivers  unequaled 
ROI  with  comprehensive  solutions 
that  automate  IT  and  many  internal 
business  processes — dramatically 
increasing  employee  productivity  and 
customer  satisfaction.  See  how  much 
Remedy  can  help  simplify  your  business 
processes  at  www.remedy.com. 
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Tech  101 


Key  to  WGU's  operation  is  Smart- 
Catalog,  its  Web-based  course 
directory.  Accessible  with  any 
browser,  SmartCatalog  (www.wgu. 
edu)  provides  information  about 
courses  offered  through  WGU. 
SmartCatalog  not  only  describes 
courses  and  prerequisites  but  lets 
students  register  and  pay  online, 
indicates  whether  classes  "map" 
to  requirements  for  WGU's  own 
degrees,  and  links  to  an  online 
bookstore,  library,  financial-aid 
information  and  student-advisor 

-A.  Stuart 


RY:  VIRTUAL  EDUCATION 

“Education  is  not  reducible  to  the  downloading  of 
information.”  Learning,  skeptics  say,  requires  inter¬ 
acting,  in  real-time  and  face  to  face,  with  instructors 
and  other  students.  And  some  critics  worry  about 
the  quality  of  those  instructors,  saying  they’re  more 
likely  to  be  part-time  lecturers  with  little  teaching 
experience  rather  than  full-time  professors. 

“They’re  providing  an  experience  that  has  a 
social  deficit,”  says  Carl  Pletsch,  coordinator  of  aca¬ 
demic  technology  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  in 
Denver.  “It’s  a  deficit  in 
terms  of  contact  with  the 
instructors  and  other  stu¬ 
dents  and  an  experience 
deficit  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor.”  Some  skeptics 

say  Web-based  education  creates  the  potential  for 
uncontrollable  cheating. 

Beyond  that,  there’s  WGU’s  controversial  em¬ 
phasis  on  competency,  allowing  students  to  gradu¬ 
ate  based  on  demonstrated  knowledge  or  skills 
rather  than  on  acquiring  credits. 

Taking  courses  from  disembodied  professors  may 
seem  futuristic,  but  the  model  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  past.  Correspondence  and  home  study  have 
been  offered  by  mail  for  about  150  years,  devel¬ 
oped  in  tandem  with  reliable  postal  services. 

In  the  1960s  and  ’70s,  schools  and  broadcast 
media  began  offering  courses  via  television  and 
radio.  More  recently,  many  distance-education  pro¬ 
grams  began  including  videocassettes  or  audiocas¬ 
settes  in  their  materials,  allowing  students  to  watch 

or  hear  lectures  at  their  con¬ 
venience. 

In  the  1990s,  as  distance¬ 
learning  programs  flooded 
onto  the  Internet,  interactive 
technologies — initially  group 
e-mail  discussions,  later 
threaded  discussion  forums 
or  even  real-time  chats  on  the 
Web — made  it  possible  for 
students  to  talk  regularly  not 
only  with  instructors  but  with 
each  other.  The  Web  also 
offered  a  great  way  to  deliver 
course  materials,  slides  and, 
increasingly,  audio  and  video. 
For  many  academicians,  those 
capabilities  went  a  long  way 
toward  legitimizing  distance 
education,  especially  as 
schools  began  developing 
methods  to  control  fraud — 
such  as  requiring  students  to 
take  exams  in  person  or  under  the  eye  of  a  local 
proctor.  Today,  even  highly  regarded  schools  such 
as  Oxford  University  are  offering  courses  online. 


WGU  is  a  slightly  different  story:  Its  scope,  its 
unprecedented  political  and  corporate  alliances,  its 
emphasis  on  competency  rather  than  on  credit- 
based  education,  and  the  technology  that  had  to  be 
invented  and  reinvented  to  support  it  place  the 
school  in  a  class  by  itself.  WGU  represents  a  col¬ 
laboration  between  the  governors  of  18  states,  11 
companies  and  several  international  partners — 
overseas  universities  that  have  signed  agreements 


The  cost  of  a  private-college  education 
now  exceeds  $100,000. 


to  both  offer  and  receive  courses  through  WGU  (see 
“Cliff  Notes,”  Page  40).  Its  target  audiences  are 
both  working  adults  and  the  traditional  18-  to  22- 
year-old  college  market.  WGU  expects  to  offer 
thousands  of  online  courses  from  hundreds  of  col¬ 
leges,  universities,  corporations  and  organizations. 

The  university  has  no  campus,  no  classrooms, 
no  faculty  of  its  own,  no  courses  of  its  own,  and  it 
grants  no  credits.  Instead,  it  brokers  third-party 
content — online  courses — from  the  other  provid¬ 
ers.  That  means  a  student  at,  say,  Chadron  State 
College  in  Nebraska  can  enroll  in  an  American  lit¬ 
erature  course  offered  at  a  college  in  Texas  (or  at 
any  other  school  listing  such  a  course  in  WGU’s 
searchable  Web-based  SmartCatalog).  The  cost  is 
the  Texas  school’s  normal  tuition — it’s  up  to  the 
school  to  determine  whether  the  remote  student 
qualifies  as  an  in-state  or  out-of-state  resident — 
plus  a  $30  WGU  processing  fee.  The  teaching  insti¬ 
tution  retains  transcripts  and  grants  any  credit. 
While  students  may  pay  higher  tuition  to  take 
courses  at  other  schools,  they  may  find  increased 
fees  a  fair  trade-off  to  get  exactly  the  courses  they’re 
seeking — especially  without  traveling. 

In  addition,  WGU  offers  two  of  its  own  associ¬ 
ate  of  arts  degrees  and  an  associate  of  applied  sci¬ 
ence  as  well  as  a  certificate  in  electronic-manufac¬ 
turing  technology,  with  at  least  10  other  degree 
programs  in  the  works.  Degrees  are  competency- 
based,  meaning  students  graduate  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  mastery  of  a  particular  field,  possibly  through 
job  experience  or  past  courses  rather  than  by  accu¬ 
mulating  a  certain  number  of  credits.  They  aren’t 
required  to  pass  specific  courses;  however,  WGU’s 
online  course  catalog  (and  human  mentors)  will 
direct  students  to  classes  likely  to  provide  the 
required  skills.  Program  officials  determine  com¬ 
petency  through  assessments,  which,  depending  on 
the  field  of  study,  might  be  an  exam,  a  lab  test,  a 
research  paper,  a  computer  assignment  or  another 
measure.  WGU  will  also  offer  corporate  training 
courses — including  some  from  its  sponsors — that 
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Voted  Best  Query,  Reporting 
and  Analysis  Tool 


Business  Objects  is  #1 
in  spending  intentions* 


Defining  the  Direction 
of  the  Database  Industry 


Thumbs  Up,  Hands  Down. 

Business  Objects  is  the  clear  leader 
in  enterprise  decision  support. 


Everywhere  you  look,  someone  seems 
to  be  saying  something  nice  about 
Business  Objects  and  our  award¬ 
winning  BUSINESSOBJECTS™  full-client 
and  WEBlNTELLIGENCE™  thin-client 
decision  support  tools. 

For  instance,  the  database  experts 
who  read  DBMS  Magazine  gave  us  the 
1997  Reader's  Choice  Award  for  best 
query,  reporting,  and  analysis  tool.  In  a 
recent  survey  conducted  by  Soundview 
Financial,  Business  Objects  topped  the 
list  in  decision  support  spending  inten¬ 


tions  for  the  coming  year.  And  Database 
Programming  and  Design  Magazine 
recently  named  Business  Objects  one  of 
its  "Database  Dozen"  industry-shaping 
companies  for  1998. 

Maybe  we're  getting  this  recognition 
because  we've  been  delivering  what 
customers  want  in  a  decision  support 
solution — scaleability,  integration, 
deployability,  and  ease  of  use.  Or  maybe 
it's  because  we're  making  the  transition 
to  the  web  easy,  by  leveraging  a  shared 
metadata  infrastucture  for  both  full  and 
thin  clients. 


Either  way,  isn't  it  worth  it  to  learn 
how  Business  Objects  can  help  you 
deliver  decision  support  to  your  enter¬ 
prise?  Get  a  free  copy  of  our  white  paper 
on  scaleable  enterprise  decision  support. 
Call  us  at  1-800-527-0580  ext.  168.  Or  visit 
us  at  www.businessobjects.com/awards. 

And  you'll  see  why  Business  Objects 
is  the  enterprise  decision  support  leader. 
Hands  down. 


BUSINESSOBJECTS 

First  in  Enterprise  Decision  Support ™ 


*Soundview  Financial  Business  Intelligence  Spending  Survey,  November  1997 

©1998  Business  Objects.  All  rights  reserved.  The  Business  Objects  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  and  BusinessObjects  and  Weblntelligence 
are  trademarks  of  Business  Objects  SA.  All  other  product  or  brand  names  mentioned  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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>0  protect  valuable  business  information  across  a  variety  of  computing  platforms?) 

To  control,  automatically,  which  users  can  access  which  information.) 
lb  implement  a  consistent  security  solution  for  all  your  systems  and  networks/) 

To  quickly  identify  and  prevent  potential  problems,  anywhere  on  your  network.) 


All  to  more  easily  manage  your  information  resources.  And  all  backed,  worldwide,  by  IBM. 
That's  the  power  of  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  Visit  us  at  www.tivoli.com  or  call  1  888  TIV0LI1. 
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Don  WAN:  WGU 
CIO  Don  Foshee 
built  the  back 
end  of  the  large 
network. 
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still  not  sure  what  it  is,”  confessed  one  con¬ 
ference  participant,  uncertain  even  after  an 
introductory  workshop  whether  WGU 
offered  its  own  courses  for  credit  (it  doesn’t) 
or  whether  students  could  earn  WGU 
degrees  based  on  life  or  job  experience  (if 
they  pass  competency  tests,  they  can). 

Others  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the 
project  qualifies  as  an  academic  institution. 
As  Pletsch  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
puts  it,  “At  the  moment,  it  doesn’t  seem 
like  something  that  you  would  even  begin 
to  call  a  university.” 

Whatever  it’s  called,  the  institution,  with 
administrative  offices  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
academic  offices  in  Denver,  appears  to  be 
learning  from  its  own  life  experience.  Last 
year,  it  changed  its  middle  name,  from 
Western  Virtual  University,  in  an  effort  to 
make  clear  that  about  one-third  of  the 
nation’s  governors,  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  from  states  as  diverse  as  Arizona 
and  North  Dakota,  had  thrown  their  polit¬ 
ical  muscle  behind  the  project.  (And  with 
the  involvement  of  Indiana,  Guam  and 
Mexico  as  full  partners,  the  project’s  first 
name  could  conceivably  be  next  to  go.) 

The  governors  themselves  say  their 
high-profile  involvement  helped  cut 
through  federal  red  tape,  gain  acceptance 
on  campuses  and  speed  up  the  accredita¬ 
tion  process  (WGU  received  its  eligibility 
for  accreditation  from  the  Inter-Regional 
Accreditation  Committee  in  May).  “I  do 
not  suffer  the  illusion  that  [the  governors] 
are  the  reason  this  is  happening,”  says 
Leavitt.  “This  is  happening  because  it’s  an 
idea  that  is  right  and  the  market  is 
demanding  it.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  governors’  involve¬ 
ment  has  prompted  criticism,  even  in  their 
home  states.  Earlier  this  year,  Utah’s  State 
Board  of  Regents,  which  oversees  higher 
education,  complained  that  neither  Leavitt 
nor  anyone  else  had  briefed  them  on  the 
WGU  says  fit  its  competency  model  and  help  stu-  project’s  progress  or  potential  impact  on  the  state’s 
dents  develop  skills  that  major  employers  seek  in  other  schools.  And  Romer  was  criticized  for 
job  candidates.  unapologetically  transferring  $3  million  in  energy 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  business  model  that  support-  conservation  funds  to  WGU,  a  move  he  justified  by 
ers  say  provides  unprecedented  flexibility  and  that  noting  that  virtual  universities  promote  energy  effi- 

critics  say  is  downright 
confusing.  At  the  Salt  Lake 
City  conference  last  spring, 
some  educators  and  policy 
makers  frankly  admitted 
they  just  didn’t  get  it. 

“I’ve  been  to  several  pre¬ 
sentations  on  Western  Gov¬ 
ernors  University,  and  I’m 


Colorado's  governor  was  criticized 
for  unapologetically  transferring  $3  million 
in  energy  conservation  funds  to  WGU. 
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You  always  said  your  intranet 

would  be  an  essential  corporate  resource. 

Prove  it 

with  Dow  Jones  Interactive. 


Introducing  Dow  Jones  Interactive  Intranet  Toolkit. 

Dow  Jones  Interactive  Intranet  Toolkit  turns  your  corporate  intranet  into  a  high-traffic  intelligence  center.  This  turn-key  solution  allows  you 
to  integrate  valuable  external  content  from  Dow  Jones  with  internal  data  on  your  intranet  so  co-workers  have  fast,  password-free  access  to 
relevant  news.  Most  important,  it  gives  them  a  reason  to  keep  coming  back  for  more! 

Solve  the  two  major  problems  faced  by  every  intranet  administrator: 

►  Content  Sources  include  the  world’s  top  newspapers,  newswires 
and  the  publications  that  matter  most  to  your  business. 

►  Technical  Resources.  After  a  simple  set  up,  the  toolkit  requires 
virtually  no  attention,  eliminating  hours  of  maintenance  time. 

Effortlessly  post  the  news  that’s  relevant  to  your  company. 

The  Intranet  Toolkit  is  a  Java-based  application  that  resides  on  your  NT 
or  Solaris  server.  It  easily  posts  XML-formatted  news  and  information— 
drawn  from  Dow  Jones  Interactive,  the  world’s  most  comprehensive 
business  intelligence  service— on  your  intranet. 

The  toolkit’s  customizable  publishing  system  can  run  unattended,  or  you 
can  use  powerful  editorial  interfaces  to  preview  and  attach  commentary 
to  appear  beside  articles. 

Just  download  the  free  toolkit  and  complete  the  registration.  In  no  time, 
valuable,  targeted  news  and  information  will  flow  to  your  intranet! 


See  For  Yourself 


Download  the  FREE  Intranet  Toolkit  at 

http://ip.dowjones.com/toolkit 

For  30  days,  your  intranet  will  be  energized  with  custom 
news  from  a  selected  set  of  premier  sources*— including 
The  Wall  Street  JournaP  and  late-breaking  newswires. 


Dow  Jones  Interactive  " 

Intranet  Toolkit 

http://ip.dowjones.com/toolkit 

800-369-7466 


DOWJQNES 


©1998  Dow  Jones  81  Company,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved  ‘Details  of  the  free  trial  offer  and  the 
sources  included  can  be  found  at  http://ip.dowjones.com/toolkit  or  by  calling  800-369-7466.  DJI-207 
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ciency  because  they  have 
no  buildings  and  require 
no  commuting. 

Corporate  contribu¬ 
tions  are  another  target. 

The  school  is  funded  by 
contributions  of  $100,000 

from  each  of  18  states,  plus  a  $3  million  grant  from 
Colorado.  The  rest  of  the  $9  million  annual  tab  will 
be  picked  up  by  corporate  donors  such  as  AT&T, 
which  gave  $750,000,  and  10  other  private  donors, 
each  of  whom  gave  $250,000. 

Sponsors,  along  with  other  corporations,  will 
use  WGU  as  the  conduit  for  their  own  online 
courses,  such  as  the  Novell  Inc.  classes  for  certifi¬ 
cation  in  NetWare  engineering.  Without  the  cor¬ 
porations’  help,  supporters  say,  the  project  would 
have  remained  merely  an  intriguing  discussion 
topic  at  a  governors’  meeting.  And  Leavitt  predicts 
an  education  New  World  Order  that  will  be  even 
more  market-driven:  “The  governing  boards  of 


Cliff  Notes 

Western  Governors  University 

www.wgu.edu 


WGU  is  seen  by  some  as  an  example  of 
the  commercialization  of  higher  education. 


Location:  Administrative 
offices  in  Salt  Lake  City,  aca¬ 
demic  offices  in  Denver 

Opened:  Summer  1998  (pilot), 
fall  1998  (full  enrollment) 

Participating  states:  Alaska, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas, 

Utah,  Washington  and 
Wyoming;  Guam  also  parti¬ 
cipates  (notably  absent  is 
California,  which  runs  its  own 
virtual  education  program) 

International  Partners: 

Universities  in  Canada,  China, 
Great  Britain,  Japan  and 
Mexico 


Corporate  partners:  3Com 
Corp.,  Apple  Computer  Inc., 
AT&T  Corp.,  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.,  IBM  Corp.,  International 
Thomson  Publishing,  KPMG 


Peat  Marwick  LLP,  Microsoft 
Corp.,  Novell  Inc.,  the  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Foundation  and  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc. 

Budget:  $9  million;  $4.8  mil¬ 
lion  from  states,  the  rest  from 
corporate  contributions  and 
private  foundations 

Current  enrollment:  100  in 

summer  pilot,  3,000  projected 
by  end  of  1998-99  academic 
year 

Degree  programs:  Two  asso¬ 
ciate  degrees,  one  certificate 
program;  others  in  develop¬ 
ment 

Number  of  courses  offered: 

150  from  20  institutions  in 
pilot  phase 

Projections:  92,000  students 
by  2006;  degrees:  15,000  in 
degree  programs,  33,000  in 
certificate  programs,  44,000 
corporate  training  programs 


our  institutions  will  spend  more  time  discussing 
competition,  alliances  and  markets  than  they  will 
tenure  and  state  funding,”  he  says.  But  corporate 
involvement  in  distance-learning  initiatives 
remains  a  lightning  rod  for  faculty  complaints 
nationwide. 

Faculty  at  Toronto’s  York  University  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  have  protested 
programs  at  their  own  schools  launched  in  part¬ 
nership  with  private  companies.  York  professor 
David  F.  Noble  has  dismissed  such  efforts  as  “dig¬ 
ital  diploma  mills”  and  cited  WGU  as  an  example 
of  “the  commercialization  of  higher  education.” 

WGU  supporters  disagree.  “There  seems  to  be 
a  lot  of  concern  or  skepticism  about  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  corporate  partners  and  the  investments 
they’ve  made,  as  if  to  imply  they’re  expecting 
something  out  of  it  or  have  some  sort  of  influence 
over  processes,”  says  Acting  CIO  Don  Foshee,  who 
is  also  president  of  outsourcer  Interactive  Inno¬ 
vations  Inc.  of  Austin,  Texas.  “That  is  emphati¬ 
cally  not  the  case.  I  think  the  investments  have  been 
made  with  the  expectation  of  contributing  to  a 
project  that’s  going  to  really  make  a  difference  and 
that  will  ultimately  benefit  the  private  sector  by 
responding  to  their  cry  for  a  product  from  higher 
education  that’s  not  just  certified,  but  also  compe¬ 
tent.”  Tom  Pelto,  AT&T’s  vice  president  for  law 
and  government  affairs,  sees  it  as  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  role  as  good  corporate  citizen:  “AT&T  is 
committed  to  supporting  projects  that  benefit  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  needs  of  the  public,”  he  said  in  pre¬ 
senting  WGU  with  a  $500,000  grant  in  April.  And, 
of  course,  companies  receive  high-profile  PR  for 
sponsorship;  WGU’s  home  page  welcomes  exist¬ 
ing  and  potential  corporate  partners  as  well  as  stu¬ 
dents  and  educators. 

Eventually,  Leavitt  hopes,  it  will  matter  less 
where  the  money  comes  from  than  where  the  stu¬ 
dents  go  and  what  they  do  with  their  professional 
lives.  The  Utah  governor  predicts  that  off-campus 
learning  will  soon  be  part  of  every  student’s  educa¬ 
tional  experience.  But  he  and  others  believe  the  new 
will  enhance  and  supplement  the  old,  creating  both 
unprecedented  access  and  unparalleled  headaches. 
“It’s  a  huge  growth  industry,  but  there  will  be,  pre¬ 
dictably,  a  painful  transition,”  Leavitt  says.  “Like 
any  other  marketplace  there’s  going  to  be  institu¬ 
tions  that  win  and  lose.”  HE1 

Managing  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be  reached  at 
astuart@cio.com. 
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Guess  how  Rollerblade  is  staying 
a  jump  ahead  of  customers. 

says  Sussman,  “But  most  of  all  it  helps  us 
react  quickly  to  every  move  the  customer 
makes.  And  in  this  business,  that’s  the  only 
way  you  can  play." 

That’s  how  enterprise  software  ought 
to  be.  It  can  be  for  you,  too.  To  find 
out  more,  call  1-800-727-5333  or  visit 
www.jdedwards.com/ customer. 

IPEdwards 

Enterprise  Software 

How  it  ought  to  be™ 


When  you’re  the  leader  in  a  high-energy, 
style-conscious  market  like  in-line  skating, 
it  takes  more  than  a  great  product  to  keep 
the  spin  fresh.  It  takes  a  connection  with  the 
customer  that’s  nothing  short  of  intimate. 

Rollerblade,  Inc.  relies  on  enterprise 
software  from  J.D.  Edwards  to  keep  the 
information  links  tight  throughout  its  supply 


chain — all  the  way  from  manufacturing  to 
point  of  sale.  Says  Al  Sussman,  Rollerblade’s  V.R 
of  IT,  “Enterprise  Software  from  J.D.  Edwards 
lets  us  turn  on  a  dime  when  we  have  to.  And  in  this 
business  we  have  to  just  about  every  15  minutes." 

Software  from  J.D.  Edwards  tracks  pricing, 
planning,  profitability  and  distribution  for 
Rollerblade.  “It  saves  us  time  and  money,” 
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CUSTOMER  SERVICE 


How  well  do  companies  serve  their  customers 
online?  Not  too  well,  if  the  following  examples 
are  any  indication.  Tips  on  how  to  improve  your 
comp 


customer 
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My  MOUSE  GLIDED  OVER  KENNETH  cole 
Productions  Inc.’s  bridal  Web  site,  and  the  link 
to  its  catalog  of  wedding  shoes  flashed  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  heartfelt  desire:  “We’d  love  to  walk  you 
down  the  aisle.”  Had  I  relied  on  the  Web  site  for  my  nuptial 
footwear,  however,  I  might  have  had  to  walk  down  the  aisle 
barefoot.  Sure,  the  site  was  ready  to  take  my  AmEx  number 
in  a  secure  session.  And  I  was  ready  to  fork  over  $96  for  a  pair 
of  satin  flats — if,  that  is,  I  could  have  gotten  the  answer  to  one 
question:  Can  shoes  ordered  over  the  Web  be  returned  if  they 
don’t  fit?  Although  it  was  a  basic  question,  the  answer  was 
nowhere  I  could  find  on  the  site  itself  ( www.kencole.com/ 
bridal).  So  I  went  to  the  site’s  service  page,  filled  out  a  ques¬ 
tion  form,  clicked  “submit”  and  waited  for  a  response. 

Three  weeks  later,  I  was  still  waiting.  The  delay  made  me 
wonder  how  serious  Kenneth  Cole  was  about  wanting  to  walk 
me  down  the  aisle — or  about  serving  its  customers  over  the 


Web.  And  after  taking  a  spin 
as  a  Web  customer  and  testing 
out  more  than  two  dozen  other 
sites,  Kenneth  Cole  is  not  the 
only  company  whose  Web  ser¬ 
vice  left  me  wanting. 

True,  there  were  some  cus¬ 
tomer  service  bright  spots  along 
my  journey:  e-mails  answered 
promptly  and  to  the  point,  FAQs 
and  knowledge  bases  that  let  me 
answer  questions  by  myself  and 
systems  for  tracking  my  order  or  checking  my  account  status. 
Yet  at  site  after  site,  I  encountered  technical  difficulties  that 
would  chill  even  the  warmest  of  customer  relationships. 
Broken  links,  indecipherable  server  errors,  annoyingly  long 
download  times  and  the  like  were  the  least  of  my  problems. 


Reader  ROI 


BY  READING  THIS  STORY 

you'll  learn 

►  How  Web  sites  let 
customers  down 

►  Why  that's  a  serious 
problem 

►  The  three  golden 
rules  of  online 
customer  service 
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Some  sites  gave  me  the  brushoff,  such  as 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  site  ( olss.ford.com ), 
where  my  request  for  a  “FastQuote”  on 
a  Ford  Taurus  went  unanswered  for 
more  than  three  weeks.  (Ford  gave  this 
excuse  for  the  delay:  The  dealership  from 
which  I  requested  a  quote  was  winding 
down  its  business  and  should  not  have 
been  listed  in  the  dealer  locator;  a  Ford 
spokeswoman  says  Ford  is  upgrading  its 
FastQuote  system,  which  should  elimi¬ 
nate  this  kind  of  problem  in  the  future.) 

Other  sites  tried  to  dazzle  me  with  new 
customer  service  features  that  ultimately 

Rule 

Don’t  promise 

what  you 

can’t  deliver. 


fell  flat.  At 
Sprint  Corp.’s  Web 
site  (www.sprint.com),  for  example, 
clicking  on  the  “Call  me  now”  button 
was  supposed  to  give  me  a  way  to  ask  a 
Sprint  rep  to  call  me  immediately. 
Instead,  my  click  returned  a  page  saying 
that  the  company  was  not  taking  calls  at 
that  time — even  though  my  request 
came  during  prime  time  business  hours. 


(A  Sprint  spokesperson  later  told  me  the 
company  was  in  the  middle  of  revamp¬ 
ing  the  “Call  me  now”  feature.) 

Clearly,  despite  all  the  hype  about  the 
Web  ushering  in  a  new  era  of  customer 
care,  many  Web  sites  still  do  their  cus¬ 
tomers  a  disservice.  Why?  Technology  is 
likely  one  reason,  says  Allen  Bonde,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advisory  services  at  The  Extraprise 
Group  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in  Boston. 
Web  customer  service  products  are  avail¬ 
able  on  the  market,  and  among  them  are 
tools  to  help  companies  build  online  cat¬ 
alogs  and  conduct  transactions,  manage 

a  flood  of  e-mail 
messages,  person¬ 
alize  Web  content, 
connect  customers 
to  live  support  via 
text-based  chat  or 
Internet  telephony, 
or  link  existing  call 
centers  and  cus¬ 
tomer  support  sys¬ 
tems  with  the  Web. 
Still,  Bonde  says, 
no  single  product 
handles  the  entire 
customer  life  cycle. 
“There’s  no  silver 
bullet,”  Bonde  says. 
“As  long  as  people 
have  to  integrate  a 
whole  bunch  of 
technology,  it’s  still 
a  very  difficult  process.” 

Organizational  barriers  to  good  Web 
customer  service  can  be  as  difficult  to 
overcome  as  technological  ones.  At  auto¬ 
mobile  maker  Saturn  Corp.,  for  example, 
each  of  the  company’s  370  independent 
retailers  has  an  AS/400  onsite.  When  a 
potential  customer  goes  to  Saturn’s  Web 
site  ( www.saturn.com )  and  asks  to  be 
contacted  by  a  Saturn  retailer,  Saturn 
automatically  sends  the  request  to  the 
appropriate  retailer  overnight,  so  the 
retailer  can  act  on  the  lead  the  follow¬ 
ing  business  day.  The  Web  site  also  imme¬ 
diately  generates  an  e-mail  to  the  customer 
confirming  receipt  of  the  request.  The  pro¬ 
cess  worked  without  a  hitch  when  I  vis¬ 
ited  Saturn’s  site.  The  day  after  I  submitted 
my  Web  request,  the  local  Saturn  retailer 
of  my  choice  gave  me  a  call;  he  knew 
exactly  what  kind  of  blue  coupe  I’d  been 
eyeing,  and  what  options  I’d  added  to  it 
using  the  Web  site’s  interactive  pricing  cen¬ 
ter.  But  behind  the  scenes,  Saturn’s  Web 


team  has  to  send  each  retailer  that  receives 
a  lead  a  follow-up  call,  fax  or  e-mail.  Once 
Saturn  is  confident  that  all  retailers  are 
promptly  following  up  on  Internet  leads, 
it  hopes  to  phase  out  the  manual  backup. 
“It’s  not  a  technology  issue,”  says  Farris 
Khan,  Saturn’s  Internet  coordinator,  who 
is  based  in  Detroit.  “It’s  more  of  an 
education-of-retailers  type  of  issue.” 

Why  does  Saturn  make  all  of  that 
effort?  Because  it  now  gets  more  than  70 
percent  of  its  new  customer  prospect 
names  over  its  Web  site,  Khan  says. 
Companies  that  make  it  easy  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  them  over  the  Web  can  also 
expect  to  see  other  benefits,  such  as 
decreased  transaction  and  service  costs 
and  increased  revenues  and  customer 
loyalty,  says  Patricia  Seybold,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Patricia  Seybold  Group,  a 
Boston-based  consultancy.  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.  estimates  that  for  its  most  recent  fis¬ 
cal  year  alone,  www.cisco.com  saved  it 
more  than  $400  million  in  customer  ser¬ 
vice  costs,  including  $70  million  from 
not  having  to  hire  as  many  technical  sup¬ 
port  personnel,  $175  million  in  software 
distribution  savings  and  $40  million  in 
reduced  document  publishing  costs,  says 
Mark  Tonnesen,  director  of  information 
systems  for  the  San  Jose,  Calif.,  company. 
Bad  service  over  the  Web  is  a  customer 
turnoff,  especially  since  it’s  so  easy  to 
surf  to  a  competitor’s  Web  site. 
“People  will  just  click  off  and  go  some¬ 
where  else,  and  they’re  not  going  to  come 
back,”  says  Seybold,  whose  forthcoming 
book,  Customers.com:  How  to  Create  a 
Profitable  Business  Strategy  for  the 
Internet  and  Beyond  (Times  Books/ 
Random  House  Inc.,  1998),  explores 
why  Cisco  and  other  e-business  leaders 
have  been  successful.  “This  is  serious 
business.” 

If  your  company  is  serious  about 
doing  business  on  the  Web,  you  would 
do  well  to  avoid  some  of  the  customer 
service  snafus  served  up  by  the  sites  I  vis¬ 
ited.  Here  are  three  broad  rules  to  fol¬ 
low — rules  that  may  seem  obvious  to 
businesses  in  the  brick-and-mortar 
world  but  evidently  bear  repeating  for 
those  in  the  virtual  one. 


Rule  1.  Don't  promise  what  you 
can't  deliver. 


Putting  a  comment  form  or  an  e-mail 
address  on  a  Web  site  is  an  implicit 
promise  that  someone  in  your  com- 
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CUSTOMER  SERVICE 


Rule 

Put  yourself 

in  your 

customer’s 

shoes. 


pany  will  read  that  message — and 
respond.  “People  expect  a  24-hour 
[e-mail]  response  time,”  Seybold  notes, 
“and  anything  more  than  that  is  absurd.” 

I  did  finally  get  a  response  to  my  e- 
mail  from  Kenneth  Cole,  three  weeks 
and  three  days  after  I  sent  it,  giving  me 
detailed  instructions  on  how  to  return 
the  shoes.  When,  after  two  weeks  of 
waiting,  I  had  called  Courtney  Clark, 
Kenneth  Cole’s  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting,  to  ask  about  the  delay,  she  said 
the  New  York  City-based  company  was 
aware  of  its  e-mail  handling  problem 
and  was  in  the  middle  of  installing  new 
e-mail  tracking  software  to  help  allevi¬ 
ate  it.  The  company  is  also  developing 
standardized  e-mail  replies  to  common 
inquiries  to  make  it  easier  and  faster  for 
its  reps  to  respond.  Kenneth  Cole’s  goal 
is  to  serve  its  customers  whenever  and 
wherever  they  want  to  be  served,  Clark 
says,  via  whichever  mode  of  contact  the 
customer  finds  more  convenient — toll- 
free  phone  number,  regular  mail  or  e- 
mail.  “Unfortunately,  in  your  case,”  she 
says,  “it  was  not  so  convenient.” 

Several  tools  on  the  market  can  help 
companies  analyze  e-mails  and  route 
them  to  the  right  person  internally  or 
send  automated  responses.  But  an  auto¬ 
mated  response  telling  customers  they 
will  get  a  real  response  from  a  customer 
service  rep  at  another  time  can  be  down¬ 
right  annoying  if  that  personalized  follow¬ 


up  never  arrives.  If  e-mail  response 
becomes  a  bottleneck,  a  company  can 
do  itself — and  its  customers — a  favor  by 
setting  customer  expectations  or  giving 
them  alternate  routes  to  get  help.  At  Dell 
Computer  Corp.’s  site  (www.dell.com), 
for  example,  I  sent  a  question  about  a 
problem  with  software  on  a  colleague’s 
Latitude  notebook.  Dell’s  automatically 
generated  acknowledgment  e-mail 
informed  me  that  the  company’s 
response  time  had  slipped  from  the  usual 
one  to  two  working  days  to  two  to  three 
days.  If  I  had  an  urgent  question,  it  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  call  the  company’s  toll-free 


support  line.  Alternatively,  it  recom¬ 
mended  other  Web  support  options, 
including  its  discussion  forum,  where 
users  post  questions  that  other  users 
answer  (moderated  by  Dell  technicians), 
and  its  service  and  support  center,  where 
users  can  get  help  troubleshooting  their 
systems.  As  it  turned  out,  I  got  a  reply 
from  a  customer  support  technician  just 
2  hours  and  10  minutes  after  sending  my 
e-mail — pretty  impressive  turnaround 
from  a  company  that  receives  40,000  e- 
mails  a  month. 


Shipping  times  and  stock  levels  are 
another  area  where  Web  sites  can  some¬ 
times  fail  to  deliver  what  they  promise. 
State-of-the-art  sites  will  tell  you  whether 
an  item  is  in  stock.  But  sometimes  even 
sites  that  give  stock  information  can  be 
tripped  up.  PC  Connection  Inc.  (www. 
pcconnection.com ),  for  example,  prom¬ 
ises  next-day  delivery  for  most  orders; 
Sunday  orders  get  shipped  on  Monday. 
One  Sunday,  I  ordered  a  hard  drive  that 
the  site  said  was  in  stock.  When  my  $199 
item  hadn’t  shown  up  Tuesday  afternoon, 
I  checked  the  status  on  the  Web  site  and 
found  that  it  had  not  shipped  yet,  but  I 


could  not  tell  why. 

I  called  customer  service  toll  free  and 
learned  that  the  item  was  out  of  stock, 
with  just  one,  mine,  on  back  order.  PC 
Connection’s  director  of  commerce  ser¬ 
vices,  Ron  Clabo,  in  the  company’s  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.H.,  headquarters,  tells  me  that  I 
was  seeing  the  same  inventory  online  that 
a  telephone  sales  representative  would 
see  if  I  called  by  phone.  But,  unluckily  for 
me,  in  the  time  that  I  placed  the  order  for 
my  hard  drive,  he  says,  “somebody  else 
came  in  and  got  it.”  Bob  Wilkins,  PC 
Connection’s  senior  vice  president  of 
merchandising  and  product  manage¬ 
ment,  insists  that  it’s  very  rare  for  that  to 
happen  on  the  company’s  site.  I  told  him 
that  an  e-mail  notification  of  the  back 
order  would  have  set  me  at  ease  and 
saved  a  phone  call;  Wilkins  agreed  and 
said  that  the  company  would  want  to 
add  such  notification. 

Rule  2.  Put  yourself  in  your 
customer's  shoes. 

hen  you’re  designing  your  site, 
think  about  what  information 
customers  will  need  to  complete 
a  transaction  and  when  they  will  need  it. 
At  Kenneth  Cole’s  site,  for  example,  an 


If  e-mail  response  becomes  a  bottleneck, 
a  company  can  do  itself — and  its  customers — a  favor 
by  setting  customer  expectations  or  giving  them 
alternate  routes  to  get  help. 
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TEST  FIRST  GETTHE  TOOLS  TO  DEPLOY  E-BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS  WITH  CONFIDENCE. 


E-business  is  big  business.  Buying  and  selling  and  interacting  with  the  world.  But  with  so  many  architectures, 
protocols  and  components,  plus  complex  security  and  bandwidth  factors,  you  really  don't  know  what  the 
world  will  see  in  your  application.  Unless  you  see  things  first  with  our  e-business  testing  tools. 

They  let  you  examine  applications  to  predict  system  performance,  test  scalability  and  verify 
functionality  over  private  intranets,  extranets  and  the  Internet.  All  from  the  leader  in  testing, 
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CUSTOM  ER  SERVICE 


extra  two  lines  of  text  on  the  service  page 
or  in  an  FAQ  explaining  the  company’s 
return  policy  would  have  saved  me  from 
having  to  send  an  e-mail.  And  in  general, 
customers  don’t  want  to  have  to  visit  one 
area  of  your  site  to  learn  about  a  product, 


another  to  buy  it  and  a  third  to  see  how 
long  it  will  take  to  ship,  says  Donna  Fluss, 
research  director  for  customer  service  and 
support  strategies  at  GartnerGroup  Inc., 
based  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Integrating 
marketing,  sales  and  service  information 
into  a  logical  flow  makes  for  a  smoother 
customer  experience,  she  says. 

Recognize  that  customers  will  not  all 
want  to  look  for  information  the  same 
way.  Seybold  notes  that  good  sites  often 
have  three  or  more  different  ways  to 


search  for  a  product.  PC  Connection,  for 
example,  offers  two  “Smart  Selectors” 
(one  for  the  amount  of  memory  and 
another  for  the  type  of  system  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants)  in  addition  to  three  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  search  buttons.  At  the  System 


Selector,  customers  are  led  through  a 
series  of  questions  to  determine  their 
requirements — CPU,  hard  drive  size,  cost 
and  so  on;  they  are  able  to  get  advice  on 
a  spec  or  component  if  they  are  not  sure 
what  they  need.  The  site  then  delivers  a 
list  of  systems  from  different  vendors  that 
meet  those  requirements. 

To  better  understand  customers’  needs, 
Seybold  says,  get  them  involved  in  for¬ 
mulating  the  site’s  requirements  and  in 
testing  it  out.  Charles  Schwab  &  Co. 


Inc.’s  online  trading  site  (www. 
schwab.com )  has  its  own  usability  lab  in 
San  Francisco,  where  Web  developers  can 
sit  behind  one-way  glass  and  watch  users 
test  new  navigation  features  and  prod¬ 
ucts;  users’  keystrokes  are  recorded,  and 
video  cameras  are  trained  on  their  faces 
and  hands.  Schwab  runs  tests  at  least  one 
day  a  week  using  both  customers  and 
noncustomers.  Finding  out  what  non¬ 
customers  think  about  the  site  is  espe¬ 
cially  critical  because  those  are  the  very 
people  Schwab  wants  to  draw  to  the  site. 

Rule  3.  Make  sure  the  left  hand 
knows  what  the  right  hand  is 
doing. 

ustomers  expect  to  get  the  same 
service  whether  they  are  online, 
on  the  phone  or  dealing  with 
your  company  in  person,  and  they  will 
expect  you  to  know  what  they  did 
online,  even  if  they  just  logged  off  five 
minutes  earlier.  “That  institutional 
knowledge  has  to  transfer,”  Fluss  says. 

Anything  less  can  be  frustrating,  I 
found.  At  Kenneth  Cole’s  site,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  I  did  finally  order  those  shoes — in 
black,  by  mistake.  When  I  called  imme¬ 
diately  to  change  the  order,  the  customer 
service  rep  told  me  it  takes  one  to  two 
days  for  them  to  rekey  the  Web  orders 
into  the  system.  Rather  than  call  back, 
I  decided  instead  to  order  a  second  pair 
in  the  correct  color  and  return  the  black 
ones  when  they  arrived.  Kenneth  Cole’s 
Clark  says  the  company  is  in  the  middle 
of  combining  its  Web  order  fulfillment 
with  its  printed  catalog  fulfillment  and 
that  the  systems  are  not  yet  integrated. 
“As  sales  online  grow,  we’re  going  to 
have  to  become  more  automated  about 
it,”  Clark  says.  “It’s  a  goal;  we’re  just  not 
there  right  now.” 

Even  a  company  that  has  made 
strides  in  Web  back-end  integration 
can  stumble.  At  American  Express  Co.’s 
Web  site  ( www.americanexpress . 
com),  for  example,  I  was  able  to  view 
my  unbilled  charges  on  the  Web 
site,  data  that  is  continuously 
updated  throughout  the  day;  the 
company  also  lets  customers 
pay  their  bills  online.  One 
Thursday  I  went  to  the  site  to 
y*  apply  for  an  additional  card 
on  my  account.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Tuesday,  however,  I  called  the 
number  on  the  back  of  my  card  to 
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left  hand  knows 

what  the 
right  hand 

is  doing 
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Customers  expect  to  get  the  same  service 
whether  they  are  online ,  on  the  phone  or 
dealing  with  your  company  in  person. 


<>*CORBA 

Middleware 

Thatfc 

Everywhere 

for 

felecomm 

Pharmaceuticals 
Life  Sciences 
Banking 

i 

I'ansportation 
Communications 
Finance 
Real  lime 
Healthcare 


Looking  for  a  cross-platform  middle¬ 
ware  standard  you  can  count  on? 

Try  CORBA®. .  .and  experience  what  thousands 
of  IT  executives  across  industries  worldwide 
have  already  discovered:  CORBA  is  the  middle¬ 
ware  standard  that  works!  From  the  world’s 
most  advanced  satellite  communication  system 
to  one  of  the  world’s  largest  ATM  networks, 
CORBA  is  the  middleware  of  choice. 

Used  in  industries  as  diverse  as  manufac¬ 
turing,  healthcare,  telecommunications,  finance, 
transportation,  and  utilities,  CORBA  is  the 
middleware  that  provides  smart  companies 
with  the  competitive  edge  they  need. 

CORBA  is  your  key  for  deploying  mission 
critical  applications  on  all  your  major  platforms 
—  from  PCs  to  mainframes  and  everything 
in-between.  Use  it  to  deploy  robust,  scalable 
applications  over  the  Internet  —  without  addi¬ 
tional  programming.  And  with  CORBA  you 
gain  flexibility  to  build  or  buy  components, 
tools,  products  and  services,  from  hundreds 
of  vendors. 

Right  now,  CORBA  is  being  optimized  for 
use  across  a  growing  number  of  industries. . . 
including  yours.  The  only  standard  built  using 
an  open  process  and  extended  by  industry 
experts  to  meet  specific  business  needs,  CORBA 
not  only  addresses  your  application  interoper¬ 
ability  needs  but  measures  up  to  the  specific 
needs  of  your  business  as  well. 

The  CORBA  standard  development  process  is 
managed  by  The  Object  Management  Group. 

To  find  out  more  about  CORBA  and  how  it  can 
give  your  business  a  competitive  advantage,  call 
+1-508-820  4300.  Or 
visit  the  OMG  web  site  \  #  j 
at:  www.omg.org. 

OBJECT  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

CORBA-The  Middleware  that’s  Everywhere 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE 


Five  Ways  to  Provide  Customer  Service 

Web  Site  Type 

Function 

Technology  Needed 

CONTENT  SITE 

Gives  basic  product  or  company  information, 
like  a  brochure  or  a  Yellow  Pages  listing 

Authoring  software 

FAQ  SITE 

Includes  a  list  of  frequently  asked  questions. 

Timeliness,  accuracy  and  organization  are  key. 

Same  as  above,  plus  text- 
retrieval  engine 

KNOWLEDGE  BASE  SITE 

A  more  intelligent  FAQ  site  that  lets  customers 
query  and  interact  with  a  database  to  get  answers 

Same  as  above, 

plus  search  engine,  scripting 

and  RDBMS  software 

TROUBLE  TICKET  SITE 

A  site  that  lets  customers  enter  a  "trouble  ticket" 
via  a  Web  form  or  e-mail  to  report  a  problem  or 
make  an  inquiry.  Good  trouble  ticket  sites  have 
preformatted  forms,  give  customers  a  case  number 
and  immediate  acknowledgment,  and  let  them  track 
their  progress. 

Same  as  above,  plus  e-mail, 
e-mail  response  management 
software,  customer  service  and 
support  application,  knowledge 
management  software 

INTERACTIVE  SITE 

These  sites  let  customers  do  almost  everything  that 
an  internal  customer  service  rep  can  do.  In  addition 
to  FAQs,  knowledge  bases  and  trouble  ticket  features, 
they  allow  a  customer  to  interact  with  the  company 
online.  Security  is  a  concern. 

Same  as  above,  plus  personal¬ 
ization,  push,  security  (au¬ 
thentication  and  firewall)  and 
software  to  integrate  enterprise 
legacy  systems  with  customer 
service  and  support  applications 

SOURCE:  'FIVE  LEVELS  OF  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  WEB  SITES,"  GARTNERGROUP  INC.. 

check  the  status  of  my  application,  and 
the  customer  service  rep  told  me  there  was 
no  record  of  the  application  in  the  system. 
In  fact,  the  person  who  answered  the 
phone  had  no  idea  that  it  was  even  possi¬ 
ble  to  apply  for  an  additional  card  online. 
She  checked  with  her  supervisor  and  then 
told  me  that  my  online  application  should 
have  shown  up  already.  Since  it  hadn’t,  she 
suggested  that  I  apply  for  another  card. 

An  American  Express  spokeswoman 
checked  out  the  reason  for  the  mixup.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  day  that  I  applied, 
American  Express  was  changing  its  back¬ 
end,  new  accounts  processing  system,  so 
there  was  an  extra  delay  in  processing  the 
new  applications  from  the  Web.  Why 
didn’t  the  clerk  I  called  give  me  that 
answer  or  even  know  that  I  could  apply 
for  the  additional  card  online?  Larry 
Kutscher,  vice  president  of  American 


Express’s  interactive  enterprise  develop¬ 
ment  group  in  New  York  City,  says  that 
for  now,  the  company  has  chosen  to  have 
a  dedicated  staff  for  online  customer  ser¬ 
vice  rather  than  make  it  a  part  of  every 
customer  service  rep’s  job.  “We  did  that 
to  provide  better  service,”  Kutscher  says, 
noting  that  online-related  customer  ser¬ 
vice  queries  still  make  up  only  a  small 
percentage  of  overall  queries.  If  I  had  got¬ 
ten  an  e-mail  acknowledgment  after 
submitting  my  application,  one  that  told 
me  which  number  to  call  with  questions, 
I  would  have  felt  more  at  ease.  Kutscher 
says  he  would  like  to  add  such  notifica¬ 
tion;  the  company  is  constantly  tweak¬ 
ing  and  evolving  the  site  to  meet  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs.  “You  learn,  you  listen  and 
you  get  better,”  Kutscher  says.  “The 
industry  is  still  in  the  early  days  of  what 
[good]  customer  service  online  means.” 


The  weekend  before  my  Web- 
ordered  Kenneth  Cole  shoes 
arrived,  I  happened  upon  a  Ken¬ 
neth  Cole  store  in  a  Boston  shopping  mall. 
The  store  had  the  flats  I’d  ordered  on  dis¬ 
play;  a  sales  attendant  helped  me  try  them 
on.  Alas,  they  were  tight  around  the  toes 
and  didn’t  do  much  for  my  ankles.  He 
brought  me  another  style,  one  he  thought 
would  look  better  with  my  dress.  They  fit 
perfectly,  and  I  decided  to  buy  them  on  the 
spot.  The  attendant  even  gave  me  his  card, 
in  case  my  fiance  wants  to  come  back  and 
buy  his  wedding  shoes  there,  too.  So,  as  it 
turns  out,  I  will  be  walking  down  the  aisle 
with  Kenneth  Cole  when  I  get  married 
next  month — thanks  to  some  good,  old- 
fashioned  customer  service.  BEI 


Senior  Writer  Sari  Kalin  can  be  reached 
at  skalin@cio.com. 
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JAVA.  IS  THE 
NEXT  DESTINATION. 


WE’LL  GET  YOU 
THERE. 


Find 

out 

how 

at 


www.roadtojava.com 


Java  and  all  Java  related  marks  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  U  S.  and  other  countries. 
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*DG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

Words 

have  the  power  to 
unite,  to  define,  to  set  a 
course.  And  when  words 
appear  between  the  covers  of  IDG 
publications,  they  have  an  even  greater 
power:  they  influence  the  most  critical 
economic  force  in  the  world  today  -  the 
technology  buyers  driving  the  Information  Age. 

There  are  many  people  involved  in  selecting 
technology  to  drive  business  results.  And  IDG  is  the 
only  publisher  with  the  breadth  of  trusted  resources  to 
reach  the  full  spectrum  of  IT  buyers.  Each  IDG  publication 
maps  to  a  specific,  influential  audience  responsible  for 
driving  the  adoption  of  technology.  IDG  allows  marketers 
to  place  their  message  within  award-winning  editorial 
environments  where  they  can  effectively  influence  all  levels  of 
the  decision  making  process. 

With  IDG  publications  like  CIO,  Computerworld, 
InfoWorld,  NetworkWorld  and  PC  World  (plus  others  in  75 
countries),  you  have  the  highly  targeted,  relevant  editorial  that 
buyers  turn  to  first.  And  through  IDG's  225  Web  sites,  buyers 
get  the  timely  and  straightforward  perspective  they  need 
when  deciding  on  new  technologies.  The  fact  is  no  one 
addresses  the  concerns  of  this  extensive  community  like  IDG. 
Innovation  excites.  Yet  it  can  also  be  a  barrier  to  those  who 
don't  completely  understand  it.  That's  why  IDG  is  there  to 
decipher,  go  below  the  surface  and  convert  information 
into  the  wisdom  necessary  to  help  our  readers  make 
smart,  comfortable  buying  decisions. 

IDG  also  provides  opinion,  insight  and 
inspiration  through  their  leading  research 
company  (IDC),  best-selling  book  titles  and 
numerous  worldwide  industry  events. 

All  of  which  make  IDG  the  most 
trusted  source  for  technology 
information  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Answers  for  the  Information  Age 


M 


INTRANET  PROFILE 


At  Booz,  Alien, 
a  model  of 
knowledge 
management 
makes 
expertise 
easy  and 
a  few 
experts 


ix  years  ago  consulting  firm 

nnunm i pgfp 

Booz,  Allen  Sc  Hamilton  Inc.  came  to  sus- 

lji,‘  'I'-,; A  , 

pect  that  its  efforts  at  a  new  game  called 


v; 


knowledge  management  were  lagging  be¬ 
hind  the  efforts  of  some  competitors.  Rival 
consulting  firms  McKinsey  &  Co.  Inc.,  Andersen  Consulting 
and  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP  had  already  developed 


uneasy 


online  systems  that 
allowed  them  to  cap¬ 
ture  such  things  as 
best  practices  and  metrics 
and  make  that  information 


Reader  ROI 


.1 

IN  THIS  STORY,  READERS  WILL  LEARN 
I  ►  How  to  encourage  staff  to  share  information 

I!  ►  That  the  real  cost  of  knowledge  management 
is  not  for  technology  but  for  people 
►  Why  simpler  can  mean  less  expensive 
f 


available  to  all  their  consultants.  Booz,  Allen  was  still  making  do  with 
paper  files  and  word-of-mouth.  Worse,  Booz,  Allen’s  clients  had  begun  to  ask  for 
help  in  implementing  their  own  knowledge  management  systems,  only  to  discover 
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a  cultural  shift  at  the  big  consult¬ 
ancy,  one  that  is  changing  the  once- 
prevalent  hoarding  attitude  to  one 
of  sharing.  The  implementation  has 
ended  up  as  a  favorite  case  study  for 
Netscape  Communications  Corp., 
Oracle  Corp.  and  many  other  par¬ 
ticipating  vendors  eager  to  prove 
that  intranets  really  do  work.  A  1996 
study  from  International  Data  Corp., 
a  sister  company  to  CIO  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  showed  how  well  they 
work,  estimating  that  KOL’s  return 
on  investment  was  close  to  1,400 
percent. 

Like  most  companies  that  im¬ 
plement  new  management  appli¬ 
cations,  Booz,  Allen  made  a  few 
mistakes  along  the  way.  Chuck 
Lucier,  a  senior  vice  president  and 
chief  knowledge  officer  emeritus 
who  works  in  Cleveland,  says  that 
roughly  one-third  of  the  advice  he 
passes  on  to  clients  about  knowl¬ 
edge  management  is  the  result  of 
glitches,  blunders  and  false  starts 
that  Booz,  Allen  made,  corrected 
and  learned  from. 


Sharing  Knowledge 
Is  an  Unnatural  Act 


that  their  high-priced  consulting  partners  had  no  direct 
experience. 

Like  any  competitive  company,  Booz,  Allen  made  up  for 
lost  time  by  stealing  experienced  knowledge  managers  from 
its  rivals  (15  from  McKinsey  alone),  learning  from  others’  mis¬ 
takes  and  implementing  what  were  best  practices  at  the  time. 
By  1996  the  company  believed  it  had  leapfrogged  ahead  of  the 
rest,  having  implemented  one  of  the  first  global,  Web-based 
intranets  to  support  its  knowledge  management  program. 
Called  Knowledge  On-Line,  or  KOL,  the  intranet  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  thrive  and  now  provides  3,500  Booz,  Allen  consultants 
working  with  commercial  businesses  access  to  the  company’s 
experts  in  all  fields,  including  training,  marketing  documents, 
best  practices,  case  studies  and  more.  Today  62  percent  of  staff 
members  in  the  company’s  Worldwide  Commercial  Business 
sector  access  KOL  on  a  monthly  basis.  And  even  though  secu¬ 
rity  concerns  prevent  Booz,  Allen  consultants  working  with 
governments  rather  than  with  businesses  from  using  KOL, 
Booz,  Allen  representatives  claim  that  the  intranet  has  sparked 


NE  OF  THE  KEY  GOALS  OF  BOOZ, 

Allen’s  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  system  was  to  get  con¬ 
sultants  to  work  more  col- 
laboratively.  Lucier  says  there  was 
open  skepticism  about  the  whole 
idea  of  knowledge  management 
when  he  began  as  CKO  and  that 
much  of  the  success  of  the  program  required  that  he  repeat¬ 
edly  prove  its  value  to  individual  users. 

“The  problem  was  with  the  partners,”  he  says.  “The 
knowledge  program  forces  you  to  redefine  your  value,  to 
acknowledge  that  someone  else  knows  more  than  you  do  in 
a  given  area  and  to  admit  that  you’re  actually  being  irre¬ 
sponsible  to  not  bring  other  partners  in  to  help  you.  These 
are  all  very  difficult  things  to  do.” 

Lucier’s  research  into  knowledge  programs — over  80  so 
far — has  taught  him  that  reluctance  to  share  and  collaborate 
is  hardly  limited  to  Booz,  Allen,  or  even  to  consultancies,  and 
Lucier  and  others  at  Booz,  Allen  refer  to  the  practice  as  an 
“unnatural  act.”  Any  knowledge  program  that  assumes  oth¬ 
erwise  will  falter,  says  Lucier. 

“[Knowledge  management!  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
change  our  culture,”  says  Jan  Torsilieri,  a  principal  at  Booz, 
Allen  and  an  expert  in  knowledge  management  who  works  in 
New  York  City.  “But  imagine  how  difficult  it  was.  Here  we 
had  people  used  to  doing  things  their  own  way.  It  wasn’t  just 
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egos.  It  was  language  itself.  People  used  different  consulting 
lingo.  They  had  different  frameworks  for  doing  things.  And 
while  they  were  happy  to  give  their  opinions,  to  get  them  to 
share  actual  knowledge  with  one  another  was  very  difficult.” 

To  succeed,  the  knowledge  management  program  needed  to 
work  within  the  context  of  Booz,  Allen’s  existing  culture  rather 
than  to  try  to  force  an  abrupt  change.  That  culture  valued  indi¬ 
vidual  achievement  over  collaboration;  one’s  knowledge  was  a 
personal  asset  that  was  constantly  compared  with  that  of  the 
consultant  in  the  next  office.  So  KOL  was  structured  to  make 
the  consultants  who  participate  look  good:  Author  names  are 
prominently  displayed,  searching  for  an  individual  employee’s 
contributions  is  a  one-click  operation  and  documents  are  linked 
to  consultants’  resumes,  making  it  easy  for  anyone  in  the  com¬ 
pany  to  see  who  wrote  them.  Instead  of  being  a  chore,  KOL 
became  a  way  to  showcase  one’s  accomplishments.  To  further 
encourage  consultants  to  generate  new  content  in  areas  where 
better  thinking  is  desired,  the  firm  gives  “equivalent  billable 
hours”  to  consultants  working  with  an  innovation  team.  En¬ 
couragement  comes  also  from  the  routine  employee  review  pro¬ 
cess,  in  which  one-third  of  the  evaluation  is 
based  on  “contributions  that  cause  the  firm 
to  gain  client  business.” 

Today,  after  six  years  of  effort,  Booz, 

Allen’s  culture  appears  to  have  grown  con¬ 
siderably  more  collaborative  than  it  had 
been,  but  employees  say  the  shift  has  been 
something  less  than  all-pervasive. 

“I  don’t  think  the  company  has  changed 
yet  as  a  whole,”  says  Jay  Marshall,  a  vice 
president  in  the  energy,  chemicals  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  practice  in  Dallas.  “Booz,  Allen 
has  always  had  a  culture  of  individual  en¬ 
trepreneurship  and  of  people  who  like  to 
invest  in  their  own  approaches.  The  usage 
is  exactly  what  you’d  expect,  with  junior 
people  more  invested  in  the  system  than 
partners.  But  it’s  a  short  run  from  junior  per¬ 
son  to  partner — six  or  eight  years.  So  in 
eight  years  I  won’t  be  surprised  if  our  cul¬ 
ture  is  one  where  we  say,  ‘Gee,  I  wonder  if 
anyone  else  has  done  this,’  rather  than,  ‘Gee, 

I  can  do  this  all  myself.’” 

Don’t  Reinvent 
the  Wheel 

BOOZ,  ALLEN'S  FIRST  KNOWLEDGE  MAN- 

agement  system,  developed  in  1994, 
was  a  simple  bulletin  board  applica¬ 
tion.  It  was  quick  and  cheap  and  took  great  advantage 
of  existing  technology  investments.  “I  told  my  IT  people,  ‘I 
know  this  is  simple.  I  know  the  technology  is  15  years  old.  I 
know  you’re  going  to  be  embarrassed  in  front  of  your  friends, 
but  I  want  this  fast,’”  says  Lucier. 

Even  as  Booz,  Allen  switched  from  the  bulletin  board  to  an 
intranet  platform  in  late  1995,  the  company  kept  the  same 
philosophy:  Reuse  whatever  technology  you  can,  and  keep  it 
simple.  A  goal  for  KOL’s  development  was  that  at  least  80  per¬ 


cent  of  the  architecture  be  supported  by  what  the  company 
already  had  in  place.  So  while  the  Netscape  browser  interface 
was  new,  the  actual  implementation  of  KOL  resembles  the 
same  centralized,  many-to-one  client/server  architecture  that 
the  company  had  used  previously  more  than  a  true  Web.  KOL 
consists  of  two  mirrored  server  sites,  one  in  San  Francisco  and 
one  in  Booz,  Allen’s  headquarters  in  Maclean,  Va.  Each  site 
contains  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Alpha  server  running  an 
Oracle  database  and  a  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  Sparcstation 
acting  as  the  front-end  Web  server.  In  addition  to  cutting  down 
support  costs,  centralization  allows  KOL  to  take  advantage 
of  existing  back-end  systems  like  financial,  accounting  and 
personnel  databases.  Depending  on  their  access  privileges, 
consultants  can  gain  complete  access  to  all  corporate  knowl¬ 
edge  while  on  the  road. 

The  size  of  the  KOL  database  is  small — only  1 .5  gigabits — 
reflecting  both  Booz,  Allen’s  strict  central  control  of  content  man¬ 
agement  as  well  as  its  philosophy  of  granting  users  access  to 
back-end  databases  where  appropriate  rather  than  duplicating 
information  in  KOL  itself.  It’s  also  small  because  all  KOL  doc¬ 


EASY  DOES  I.T. 
CIO  Roger  Walters  tried 
to  keep  the  intranet 
simple  and  inexpensive 


uments  are  text-only:  When  you  have  consultants  worldwide 
dialing  into  the  system  from  low-speed  modems,  the  last  thing 
you  need  is  a  lot  of  sophisticated  graphics  slowing  down  the  flow 
of  information. 

Booz,  Allen  Vice  President  and  CIO  Roger  Walters  claims 
that  KOL  is  cheaper  and  requires  fewer  engineers  than  the 
client/server  technology  that  it  replaced.  “This  isn’t  rocket  sci¬ 
ence,”  admits  Walters.  “What  we’ve  put  in  place  is  actually 
easier  to  maintain  than  what  we  had  before.” 
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Introducing  TouchPoint From 
Micro  Focus.  The  Fastest.  Most  Effective  Way 
To  Test  Your  Converted  Code. 

The  day  of  reckoning  is  practically  here.  Your 
remediated  Y2K  code  is  ready,  right?  Well  if  you 
want  to  avoid  any  lingering  doubts,  you'll  want 
to  check  everything  thoroughly.  And  we  do 
mean  thoroughly.  But  don't  worry,  it  won't  take 
long.  TouchPoint  from  Micro  Focus  offers  5  times 
faster  results  than  otherY2K  black  box  tests.1 

Nothing  Else  Works  Quite  Like  This. 
TouchPoint  is  a  Y2K  testing  tool  designed  to  test 
mainframe-based  applications  in  an  off-load 
environment.  So  you  can  run  tests  without  placing 
any  demand  on  mainframe  resources.  That  can 
lower  your  costs  and  your  resource  management 
significantly. 

Five  Times  Faster  Results  Start  Here. 

Only  TouchPoint  can  reduce  the  number  of 
systems/regression  testing  cycles  and  find  and 
resolve  errors  in  record  time.  That's  because 
we're  the  only  company  to  offer  fragment 
testing.  The  solution  that  checks  only  the  code 
fragments  that  have  changed  before  running 
time-consuming  tests  on  the  entire  application. 
Fragment  testing  allows  Micro  Focus  to  deliver 
faster  testing  and  more  accurate  results. 
So  what  are  you  waiting  for?  The  sooner  you  call 
1-800-632-6265,  ext.  102  the  sooner  you  can  stop 
worrying  about  your  code. 

'Based  on  customer  reports 


Micro  Focus* 

Have  a  nice  millennium 

1-800-632-6265,  ext.  102 
www.microfocus.com/touciipoint 


“OF  COURSE  OUR  Y2K  COOE  IS  RIGHT. 

IT  COULDN’T  RE  MORE  RIGHT.  RIGHT?” 


INTRANET  PROFILE 


Last  year's  budget  for  technical  upgrades  and  support 
for  KOL  was  $250,000.  The  cost  of  content  management — 
not  creation — was  three  times  higher:  $750,000. 


Intelligence  Is  Real, 
not  Artificial 

The  real  cost  of  any  knowledge  system  isn't  in  tech- 

nology  but  in  content.  Last  year’s  budget  for  techni¬ 
cal  upgrades  and  support  for  KOL  was  $250,000.  The 
cost  of  content  management — not  creation — was  three 
times  higher:  $750,000.  For  a  $1.4  billion  company  with 
8,500  employees,  it  doesn’t  seem  like  much.  But  then  add  the 
time  that  Booz,  Allen’s  up-to-$750-per-hour  consultants 
spend  on  actually  producing  the  100  documents  per  month 
that  feed  KOL’s  knowledge  base — a  cost  that  Booz,  Allen 
declined  to  quantify — and  you  begin  to  realize  that  knowl¬ 
edge  systems  are  an  expensive  proposition  indeed. 

“Content  management  cost  is 
the  time  the  entire  consulting 
crew  takes  in  creating  intellectual 
capital,”  says  Walters.  “It  always 
costs  much  more  than  anyone 
imagines.  By  comparison,  the 
technology  itself  is  a  toy.” 

After  every  client  engagement, 
a  knowledge  manager,  one  of  a 
group  of  80  information  experts 
within  a  staff  organization  called 
the  Information  Professional 
Community,  will  meet  with  the 
consultants  who  worked  on  the 
project  and  look  for  lessons  that 
can  benefit  the  company  as  a 
whole.  While  the  consultants 
have  primary  responsibility  for 
developing  the  white  papers,  re¬ 
search  notes  and  other  materials 
for  uploading  into  the  KOL 
database,  the  knowledge  man¬ 
agers  are  responsible  for  making 
sure  the  documents  enhance 
what  is  there  already  and  may 
look  for  ways  to  combine  new 
documents  with  existing  ones. 

Other  staff  members  in  the  orga¬ 
nization  abstract  documents 
before  they  go  into  the  database. 

In  addition  to  debriefing  ses¬ 
sions  held  between  knowledge 
managers  and  consultants  after 
every  client  engagement,  the  com¬ 
pany  funds  about  a  dozen  “in¬ 


novation  teams”  of  consultants  who  share  expertise  in  a 
given  field.  Each  team  is  dedicated  to  increasing  Booz,  Allen’s 
knowledge  assets  in  a  specific  area:  One  team  looks  exclu¬ 
sively  at  business-process  reengineering  and  another  team  is 
dedicated  to  knowledge  management  itself.  Since  the  groups 
are  often  geographically  dispersed  within  Booz,  Allen’s  more 
than  90  offices  or  traveling  on  client  engagements,  they  often 
use  collaborative  features  within  KOL  to  develop  their  ideas 
into  finished  documents,  which  are  then  added  to  KOL’s 
knowledge  base  (see  “Before  and  After,”  this  page). 

“To  make  the  tool  valuable,  you  need  content  that  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  read,”  says  Walters.  “It  needs  to  be  fresh  every 
month.  The  technical  capability  can  be  built,  but  without 
quality  content  the  program  will  fail.” 


-Before  and  After- 

Two  stories  of  life  at  Booz,  Allen 


— |  The  Old  Way 

TEN  YEARS  AGO,  during  his  second 
year  with  Booz,  Allen,  Jay  Mar¬ 
shall  found  himself  on  a  two- 
person  consulting  team  in  Sweden,  try¬ 
ing  to  solve  a  complicated  air  traffic 
control  problem,  an  area  in  which  he 
had  no  expertise.  Even  after  a  flurry  of 
late-night  phone  calls  and  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety,  he  left  a  customer  less  than 
satisfied  with  his  answers. 

"There  was  probably  just  one  ana¬ 
lyst  in  all  of  Booz,  Allen  who  really 
understood  origins  and  destinations 
the  way  I  needed  to  understand  them,' 
says  Marshall,  who  is  now  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  the  energy,  chemicals  and 
pharmaceutical  practice  in  Dallas.  "I 
really  had  to  scramble  to  figure  out  a 
way  to  analyze  the  data  in  a  field  that 
was  completely  unknown  to  me.  Today 
I'd  log  onto  KOL,  do  a  search  and  have 
at  my  fingertips  a  framework  for  how 
to  think  about  the  problem  as  well  as 
a  list  of  who  to  call  for  more  help." 


The  KOL  Way 


SHAWN  HOLT,  an  associate  con¬ 
sultant  in  Booz,  Allen's  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office,  had  been  with  the 
firm  less  than  a  year  when  he  found 
himself  in  London,  frantically  finishing 
up  a  project. 

"A  call  came  in  and  I  was  asked  to 
go  to  Mexico,"  says  Holt.  "An  insur¬ 
ance  company  needed  a  year  2000 
risk  assessment  and  a  plan  for  priori¬ 
tizing  system  renewal  efforts.  They 
had  client  interviews  scheduled  in 
two  days.  From  the  London  office,  I 
conducted  searches  about  the  insur¬ 
ance  industry  value  chain.  I  found 
best  practices,  case  studies,  trends 
and  a  comprehensive  glossary.  Then 
I  did  a  Y2K  search  and  came  up  with 
over  50  abstracts.  During  the  flight  I 
reviewed  several  hundred  pages  and 
by  the  time  I  arrived  in  Mexico  I  had 
made  a  draft  of  interview  guides  and 
felt  that  I  was  prepared  to  attack 
the  critical  issues." 
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PLAY  GOD. 


~ 


It’s  Tuesday  morning.  The  Asian  market 
lost  20%  of  its  value  overnight.  The  US 
market  opens  in  10  minutes.  You’ve  just 
deployed  your  on-line  trading  system. 

Are  you  ready? 

Go  ahead,  play  God. 

With  L weQuality  E-Business  Testing  from 
Segue  Software,  you’re  ready  for  disasters 
of  biblical  proportions.  L weQuality  gives 
you  the  power  to  play  God  by  creating 
real-world  scenarios  before  you  run  into 
real-world  disasters.  Don’t  deploy  your 
e-business  solution  without  understanding 
the  effects  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 

simultaneous 
users,  rapid 
system  and 

content  change,  and  your 
application’s  ability  to  traverse  across 
multiple  platforms  and  technologies. 

Use  LiveQuality  to  safeguard  your 
business-critical  application  against 
catastrophic  real-world  events  before 
they  happen.  No  other  software  testing 
solution  can  make  this  claim. 

For  more  information  about  L weQuality, 
please  call  1-800-287-1329,  or  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.segue.com. 

LiveQuality’ 

From  Segue  Software 


The  E'Business  Testing  Company™ 


INTRANET  PROFILE 


"We  found  the  highest  use 
was  always  for  training  material 
so  we  changed  our  priorities." 

-Chuck  Lucier 


A  Little  Knowledge 
Goes  a  Long  Way 

NE  OF  THE  BIG  SURPRISES  FOR  BOOZ,  ALLEN  WAS 

that  its  original  plan  for  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  was  in  some  ways  ill-conceived, 
dedicating,  as  it  did,  about  half  of  its  con¬ 
tent  to  the  most  advanced  thinking  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  developed  by  the  leading  experts  in  each 
field.  Based  on  usage  studies,  the  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  team  quickly  realized  that  KOL  was 
being  used  most  heavily  by  new  employees  still 
learning  the  basics.  So  the  level  of  discourse  shifted  downward 
with  more  space  devoted  to  tools  to  bring  newly  minted  MBAs 
up  to  speed  on  Booz,  Allen  practices.  Like  tutorials.  Or  stan¬ 
dard  frameworks  for  solving  problems.  Or  any  kind  of  basic 
industry-related  information  that  would  allow  them  to  hit  the 
ground  running  with  their  clients. 

“We  found  the  highest  use  was  always  for  training  material,” 
says  Lucier.  “So  we  changed  our  priorities.  We  focused  our  con¬ 
tent  investment  in  that  area,  developing  standard  approaches 
and  analytical  techniques  to  help  our  junior  people.” 

Torsilieri  theorizes  that  the  usage  pattern  wasn’t  merely 
because  there  are  far  more  junior  people  than  partners,  making 
the  higher  demand  for  training  materials  only  natural.  She  also 


believes  that  Booz,  Allen  has  come  up  against  a  fundamental 
limit  of  knowledge  management  systems:  The  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  you  capture  in  the  database  can  never  replace  the  expert. 

“I’ll  use  myself  as  an  example,”  she  says.  “I’ve  been  doing 
research  on  knowledge  and  learning  for  five  years.  I  can 
write  a  document  that  can  give  you  some  ideas,  but  realis¬ 
tically  there  is  no  way  I  can  write  something  to  make  you 
understand  the  subject  the  way  I  do.  At  some  point  you  need 
to  bring  in  the  expert.” 

Rather  than  try  to  capture  leading-edge  knowledge  directly 
into  the  system,  KOL  now  includes  detailed  resumes  of  every 
employee’s  experience  and  areas  of  expertise.  Consultants  are 
able  to  search  the  resume  database  and  find  the  expertise  they 

need  quickly  (no  small  advantage  in  a 
company  this  large)  and  can  contact  the 
expert  directly  for  help. 

“What  became  clear  was  that  hav¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  leading-edge  material  in  the 
database  was  actually  bad,”  Lucier 
says  today.  “A  partner  would  look  up 
a  document  and  say,  ‘OK,  I  understand 
this  now.  I  can  do  this  on  my  own.’  But 
the  whole  idea  of  the  knowledge  pro¬ 
gram  was  to  get  people  to  collaborate 
more.  So  we  actually  took  the  leading- 
edge  material  out  of  KOL,  to  force 
people  to  reach  for  the  expert,  not  just 
the  material.” 

When  it  comes  to  knowledge  man¬ 
agement,  it’s  clear  that  even  experts 
such  as  Lucier  are  still  learning.  If  there 
is  one  thing  that  Booz,  Allen  has  learned 
in  its  six-year  exploration  of  the  field, 
it’s  this:  Knowledge  isn’t  static.  If  you 
rely  on  what  you  know  today  instead 
of  trying  to  learn  more,  then  you’re  not 
creating  a  knowledge  system.  You’re 
creating  an  encyclopedia. 

“No  one  knows  what  all  of  this  is 
yet,”  acknowledges  Torsilieri.  “We  did  a 
real  neat  thing,  and  we  have  a  great  pro¬ 
gram,  but  the  world  is  changing.”  BE! 


CULTURE  SHOCK 
Jan  Torsilieri,  Booz,  Allen 
principal  and  knowledge 
management  expert,  says 
change  didn't  come  easy 
to  the  big  consultancy. 


Claire  Tristram  is  a  freelance  journalist 
who  writes  frequently  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  technology.  She  can  be  reached 
at  claire@tristram.com. 
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Put  more  muscle  into  your  operating  system 


With  VERITAS®  storage  management  software. 
Our  system-level  enhancements,  integrated 
backup  solutions  and  centralized  enterprise 
management  software  ensure  continuous  avail¬ 
ability  and  higher  performance  for  mission-critical 
data.  That's  why  HP,  Microsoft  and  Sun  have  chosen 
to  embed  VERITAS  software  in  their  operating 
.  systems.  And  why  more  than  1,500  of  the 
Global  2000  corporations  are  current  VERITAS 
users.  For  more  information  on  how  to  add 


muscle  to  your  entire  enterprise,  visit  us  at 
www.veritas.com  or  call  1-888-999-5533,  x105 


©1998  VERITAS  Software  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  VERITAS  and  the 
VERITAS  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  VERITAS  Software  Corporation. 
Other  names  mentioned  here  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


FORGING  PROFITABLE  RELATIONSHIPS  ONLINE 


Virtual  Press  Box 


Want  coverage ?  Reserve  a  section  of  your 
site  for  information  journalists  need. 


link  for  the  company’s  Quicken  finan¬ 
cial  software,  accessible  by  choosing 
from  either  the  section  Quicken  for 
Windows  or  Quicken  for  Macs  under 
the  Quicken  link,  contains  such  gems  as 
the  Fast  Fact  Sheet.  This  section  contains 
succinct  descriptions  of  the  Quicken 
software  family. 

In  classic  ask-the-customer-what-they- 
want  style,  PR  Specialist  Stacy  Wilkinson 
and  her  team  interviewed  the  interview¬ 
ers  to  find  out  what  kind  of  information 
journalists  wanted  most  on  the  site. 
“Everybody  liked  what  we  had  in  mind, 
but  they  all  wanted  us  to  post  screen  shots 
on  our  site,”  she  recalls.  Now,  Intuit  offers 
photographs  of  product  boxes  and  screen 
shots  of  the  software  in  action.  “Instead 
of  writers  trying  to  explain  to  their  art 
departments  exactly  which  screens  they 
wanted  in  the  article,  they  could  just  e- 
mail  them  the  URL  of  the  shot  we  had 
taken,”  Wilkinson  says. 

To  really  understand  the  difference 
between  treating  editors  well  and  treating 
them  as  an  afterthought,  one  need  only 


I  WAS  WRITING  AN  ARTICLE  RECENTLY  AND  WANTED  TO  MAKE 
a  statement  about  how  the  worlds  of  banking  and  insurance  were 
soon  to  lose  market  share  to  Intuit  Inc.  (www.mtuit.com),  an  ado¬ 
lescent  software  company.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  Intuit  was  at  least 
in  its  teens. 

From  the  Intuit  home  page  I  clicked  on  Company  and  quickly  found 
the  answer  after  checking  out  the  Company  History  link:  Intuit  was 
founded  by  Scott  Cook  and  Tom  Proulx  in  1983.  But  something  brought 
me  back  to  the  company  page.  Yes,  it  had  the  usual  content — the  latest 
about  beta  testing,  available  job  opportunities,  how  to  buy  products 
and  so  on.  But  Intuit  also  had  a  section  entitled  Press  Room. 

Creating  a  press  kit  online  requires  some  careful  planning.  Members  of 
the  press  corps  are  a  diverse  group  with  wide-ranging  areas  of  interest.  As 
a  result,  online  press  areas  need  to  cater  to  the  various  constituencies  by 
providing  relevant  information  to  journalists  of  all  stripes.  That’s 
not  to  say  that  press  kits  on  the  Web  will  quell  the  questions 
of  every  inquiring  reporter.  After  all,  reporting  consists 
of  more  than  downloading  paragraphs  ver¬ 
batim  from  press  releases.  But  ^ 

reporters  need  factual  informa¬ 
tion  about  executives,  products 
and  financial  conditions.  Press 
sections  of  Web  sites  are  use¬ 
ful  not  only  for  providing 
such  information  to  jour¬ 
nalists,  but  they  could  save 
PR  people  from  personally 
handling  routine  questions. 

In  many  cases,  there’s  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  PR  person  needs 
to  answer  every  inquiry 
about  the  CEO’s  profes¬ 
sional  background  or  the 
date  of  the  most  recent 
merger  agreement.  Why 
not  put  that  information 
on  the  Web  and  make  it  easy 
for  journalists  to  find? 

What  does  Intuit  offer  beyond 
the  usual?  The  Virtual  Press  Kit 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MICHAEL  KLEIN 


compare  the  reception  a  writer  gets  at 
National  Semiconductor  Corp.  (www. 
national.com)  versus  at  Motorola  Inc. 
(www.mot.com). 

It’s  obvious  that  the  people  at  National 
Semiconductor  know  what  life  on  the  job 
is  like  for  journalists.  That’s  why  National 
Semiconductor  offers  a  page  of  Links  to 
Articles  About  Us  in  the  online  press 
room.  Why  does  an  editor  want  to  see 
what  others  have  written?  Because 
nobody  wants  to  quote  the  same  sources, 
parrot  the  same  statistics  or  make  the 
same  points  in  the  same  way.  More  to  the 
point,  good  reporters  want  to  learn  as 
much  as  they  can  about  a  company. 

It’s  nice  that  National  Semiconductor 
lists  news  releases  by  date  going  back  to 
1995.  But  that’s  not  helpful  to  an  editor 
who  is  looking  for  the  date  (Feb.  2, 1996) 
Gilbert  F.  Amelio  resigned  to  head  up 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  At  the  News  Release 
Search  Engine  link  on  the  site,  editors  can 
enter  key  words  and  get  a  list  of  matching 
documents  quickly.  The  page  also  includes 
three  other  search  tools  to  make  different 


technical  queries  by  entering  such  terms 
as  part  numbers,  product  categories  and 
application  notes. 

Finally,  National  Semiconductor’s  PR 
Contacts  page  lists  almost  a  dozen  peo¬ 
ple  according  to  their  area  of  expertise 
with  phone  numbers  and  e-mail  addresses. 
Editors  seeking  contacts  for  diverse  areas 
such  as  community  relations,  future  tech¬ 
nologies,  financial  information  and  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  can  quickly  find  the 
right  people  as  well  as  the  means  to  get  in 
touch  with  them. 

I  won’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Motorola  site  is  incomplete.  There’s  a  lot 
of  information  there.  For  example,  the 
archive  of  press  releases  contains  docu¬ 
ments  dating  back  to  January  1993  that 
are  searchable  with  an  Excite  for  Web 
Servers  engine.  It’s  just  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  laid  out  the  way  Motorola  wants 
to  present  it  without  much  thought  as  to 
how  different  users  might  try  to  access  it. 
And  unlike  Intuit’s  site,  there’s  no  desig¬ 
nated  area  just  for  the  press.  Editors  look¬ 
ing  for  specific  information  can  click  on 


the  Inside  Motorola  link  from  the  home 
page.  From  that  point,  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  links  to  relevant  information  includ¬ 
ing  Investor  Relations,  Timeline  or  Facts 
’98.  Any  guesses  as  to  what  information 
can  be  found  on  the  Timeline  page  versus 
the  Facts  ’98  page?  While  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  there,  it’s  not  organized  in  a  way 
that’s  both  intuitive  and  quick  for  jour¬ 
nalists  who  are  staring  down  a  deadline. 

Having  a  journalist-friendly  Web  site 
won’t  guarantee  good  press,  nor  will  it 
satisfy  all  the  reporting  needs  of  the  pros. 
But  providing  information  about  your 
company  and  its  products  online  where 
journalists  can  find  it  quickly  and  easily 
is  a  good  investment  of  PR  resources.  If 
nothing  else,  such  pages  will  go  a  long 
way  to  ensure  that  the  press  has  ready 
access  to  accurate,  basic  facts  about  your 
company.  BE] 

Jim  Sterne  is  the  author  of  What  Makes 
People  Click:  Advertising  on  the  In¬ 
ternet.  He  can  be  reached  at  jsterne@ 
targeting.com. 


Instructor 


Make  the  Clear  Choice 

Hassle-free  Web-based  training. 


WWW 


•  Self-paced 
•  Hands-on  Practice 
•  Up-to-date  Content 
•  Personalized  Tutor  Support 


‘This  method  of  delivering  training  is  a  great 
way  of  getting  our  employees  hands-on 
education  in  new  technologies.  Implementation 
was  quick:  our  workers  could  sign  up  on 
Monday  and  be  going  through  the  coursework 
on  Tuesday.” 

-  Brad  Clayton 

Training  Manager,  Cirent  Semiconductor 

With  DigitalThink  training,  you  don’t  suffer 
travel  or  meeting  room  costs.  You  never  get 
outdated  training.  And  you  don’t  struggle  with 
support  issues  -  unlike  CD-ROMs,  there  are 
no  special  software  installations  or  hardware 
requirements.  All  a  student  needs  is  a  Web 
browser  and  an  Internet  or  intranet  connection. 

For  more  information  on  our  complete  selection 
of  technology  training  courses,  contact  us  at 
info@digitalthink.com  or  call  415.437.2800. 


DigitalThink 


www.digitalthink.com 


1998  DigitalThink.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Ready,  SET,  Go! 

Secure  Electronic  Transaction 
specifications  provide 
the  key  to  safe 
commerce  on  the  Web 


BY  BILL  ROBERTS 


VERY  SELLER  IS  AWARE  OF  BOTH 
the  potential  of  e-commerce  and  con¬ 
sumer  concerns  about  security.  There’s  wide 
agreement  that  retailing  on  the  Web  won’t  really 
take  off  until  credit  card  transactions  are  secure.  That’s 
why  Visa  International  Service  Association  and 
MasterCard  International  Inc.  began  a  joint  effort  in  1996  to  create 
Secure  Electronic  Transaction,  or  SET,  which  they  hope  will  become 
an  industry  encryption  standard.  MasterCard  and  Visa  put  some 
of  the  best  cryptographic  minds  from  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.,  Microsoft  Corp.,  IBM  Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  oth¬ 
ers  on  the  problem. 

The  federal  government  wants  its  agencies  that  sell  things  like  sav¬ 
ings  bonds  to  use  the  most  secure  payment  system  available  for  Web- 
based  retailing.  So  earlier  this  year  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
announced  that  it  intended  to  do  several  pilots  and  then  roll  out  the 
SET  specification  for  credit  card  payments  over  the  Internet,  not  the 
Secure  Sockets  Layer  (SSL),  which  is  another  secure  system  already 
in  wide  use.  “The  logic  was  straightforward  for  this  policy,”  says 
Gary  Grippo,  a  program  manager  in  the  Treasury’s  Financial 
Management  Service  bureau  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  handles 
payments  and  collections  for  several  hundred  federal  agencies. 
“These  transactions  must  be  authenticated  and  have  industrial- 
strength  security.”  Due  to  delays  and  technology  issues  with  SET, 
however,  the  Treasury  temporarily  revised  its  plans  just  a  few  months 
later.  “We’re  allowing  SSL  now  because  of  the  problems  affecting 
SET,”  says  Grippo. 

Today  SET  is  creeping  along.  The  first  round  of  pilot  tests  con¬ 
firmed  much-anticipated  technical  problems  like  interoperability 
glitches,  raised  several  business  issues  concerning  cardholder  and 
merchant  acceptance,  and  created  a  body  of  skeptics  who  say  SET 
is  costly,  complicated  and  unnecessary. 

With  the  Christmas  selling  season  bearing  down,  online  retailers 
face  the  same  problem  in  choosing  a  payment  system:  Go  with  the 
less  secure  SSL  because  it  is  here,  it  works  and  so  far  has  not  spawned 
security  problems.  Or  wait — who  knows  how  long — for  SET  to  be 


ready.  “There’s  very  lit¬ 
tle  choice  right  now,”  ob¬ 
serves  Scott  Smith,  an  Internet  com¬ 
merce  principal  analyst  with  Current 
Analysis  Inc.  in  Sterling,  Va.  “You’re 
pretty  much  restricted  to  SSL.” 

There  has  been  a  slew  of  pilot  tests 
with  SET.  For  example,  Grippo’s 
agency  and  Pittsburgh-based  Mellon 
Bank  Corp.  tested  SET  for  the 
Treasury  Department’s  Bureau  of 
Public  Debt,  which  plans  to  sell  sav¬ 
ings  bonds  over  the  Internet.  The 
trouble  is,  it  could  be  several  months 
before  SET’s  wrinkles  are  ironed  out 
and  several  years  before  SET  prod¬ 
ucts  are  widely  deployed  to  banks, 
merchants  and  consumers.  And 
despite  the  Treasury’s  decision  to 
allow  government  agencies  to  use 
SSL  temporarily,  Public  Debt  has 
decided  to  wait  until  SET  is  ready 
before  selling  those  bonds  over  the 
Web,  says  Grippo. 

SET  Pro  and  Con 

Skeptics  argue  that  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  credit  card  payments — 
maybe  more — have  already  been 
accepted  over  the  Internet  using  SSL. 
Even  without  SET,  retailing  on  the 
Web  has  grown  rapidly:  By  most  esti¬ 
mates,  Web-based  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  doubled  in  1997  from  1996. 
Critics  also  note  that  SSL  is  less  com¬ 
plicated  and  less  time-consuming  to 
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Desktop,  notebooks,  palmtop,  mobile.  And  that's  just  the  computers. 
Remote  accessibility,  portability,  and  innovation  are  what's  important 
in  information  technology  today.  See  it  all  at  the  Consumer  Electronics 
Show,  the  world's  largest  and  most  comprehensive  consumer  technology 
event. 

Information  technology  is  packing  up  its  act  and  taking  it  on  the  road. 


1999  International 


"1  M  ® 

The  Source  for 
Consumer  Technologies 


January  7-10,  1999,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
Register  online  at  www.CESweb.org,  and  save  $75. 
For  fax  on  demand  registration  materials, 
call  1-888-CES-SHOW 
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use  than  SET.  “The  SET  standard  is  not  mar¬ 
ket-driven  at  all,”  observes  Chris  Gwynn,  a 
senior  analyst  at  The  Yankee  Group  Inc.,  a 
Boston-based  research  and  consulting  firm. 

SET  proponents  argue  that  Internet  com¬ 
merce  is  tiny  today  relative  to  its  potential. 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  estimates  that  Internet-based  retail 
and  wholesale  commerce  will  reach  $168 
billion  by  the  year  2002,  compared  with 
about  $2  billion  in  1997.  As  Internet-based 
commerce  grows,  SET  backers  say,  hackers 
who  aren’t  interested  now  will  start  finding 
it  fruitful  to  mine  the  Web  for  credit  card 
numbers.  Andrew  Bartels,  vice  president  of 
electronic  commerce  for  American  Express 
Co.  in  New  York  City,  which  has  partic¬ 
ipated  in  SET  pilots,  likens  the  situation 
to  a  flood  plain  awaiting  a  disaster. 

“If  there  is  a  major  breach  that  . 
compromises  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  cards,  banks  and 
merchants,  then  people 
will  say  we  needed  SET,” 
he  argues.  “We  need  SET 
to  keep  from  having  a 
major  flood.” 

Whereas  SSL  se¬ 
cures  the  two  ends 
of  the  “pipe” — the 
buyer  and  the  mer¬ 
chant — SET  protects 
and  authenticates  all  par¬ 
ties  to  the  transaction  including  the  card¬ 
holder,  the  merchant,  the  banks  and  the 
payment  processor.  The  card  associations 
have  deemed  that  SET  will  be  as  safe  as  if 
the  cardholder  were  in  the  store.  As  a  result, 
they’ve  promised  to  lower  transaction  fees 
paid  by  merchants  to  the  in-store  level. 
Currently,  credit  card  transactions  over  the 
telephone  and  over  the  Web  using  SSL  gen¬ 
erally  cost  the  merchant  more,  although 
there’s  no  standard  way  to  compare  them. 

Remaining  Technical  Problems 

SET  requires  three  pieces  of  software:  a  card¬ 
holder  wallet,  which  sits  on  the  user’s  hard 
drive  and  contains  a  digital  certificate  and 
other  secure  information;  a  merchant  gate¬ 
way;  and  a  gateway  for  the  payment  ac¬ 
quirer,  usually  a  bank  or  payment  proces¬ 
sor,  such  as  First  Data  Corp.  Each  party  to 
the  transaction  also  needs  a  SET-compliant 
digital  (X.509)  certificate,  which  contains 
the  numerical  algorithms  or  “keys”  to  dig¬ 
itally  sign,  encrypt  and  decrypt  the  mes¬ 
sages  or  documents  being  sent. 

With  more  than  a  dozen  vendors  and 
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Add  dimension  to  your  Web  site 
with  immersive  imaging 


The  problem  with  most 
Web-based  digital  photog¬ 
raphy  is  image  flatness. 
While  viewing  a  photo  of  a  house 
on  a  real  estate  Web  site  is  better 
than  nothing,  it’s  really  no  differ¬ 
ent  from  looking  at  a  photo  in  a 
low-tech  printed  catalog.  But  flat 
images  could  become  history 
with  the  proliferation  of  immer¬ 
sive  imaging  software  that  al¬ 
lows  Web  sites  to  display 
high-resolution  360- 
degree  panoramic 
images.  Already 
sites  such  as  Cen¬ 
dant  Corp.’s 
Rent.Net  and 
The  Sabre  Group 
Inc.’s  Travelocity 
use  immersive 
imaging  technology 
to  provide  virtual 
tours  of  rental  proper¬ 
ties  and  cruise  ships.  As 
the  price  of  digital  cameras 
continues  to  plummet  below 
$1,000,  expect  more  Web  sites  to 
offer  immersive  images  for  a 
wide  range  of  services  such  as 
product  demos  and  education. 

Immersive  imaging  technol¬ 
ogy  represents  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  advancement  in  photogra¬ 
phy  since  the  invention  of  color 
film,  says  Ed  Lewis,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  Interactive 
Pictures  Corp.,  or  IPIX  (www. 
ipix.com ),  based  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.  “The  technology  allows 
the  capture  of  whole  environ¬ 
ments,  complete  with  the  ability 
to  zoom  in  and  out  and  move 
up  and  down,”  he  adds.  “It 
really  capitalizes  on  the  power 
of  displaying  photos  in  an  elec¬ 
tronic  format.” 

Immersive  imaging  software 
from  vendors  including  Picture¬ 
Works  Technology  Inc.  {www. 
pictureworks.com)  of  Danville, 


Calif.,  and  Live  Picture  Inc. 
(www.livepicture.com)  of 
Campbell,  Calif.,  creates  pan¬ 
oramic  image  files  viewable 
through  standard  Microsoft 
Corp.  and  Netscape  Commun¬ 
ications  Corp.  browsers. 

Creating  and  posting  immer¬ 
sive  images  is  relatively  simple.  It 
requires  a  digital  camera,  image 
authoring  software  to  “stitch” 
images  together  and,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  IPIX,  a  fisheye  lens 
that  captures  180-degree  “hemi¬ 
sphere”  views  and  special 
antidistortion  software.  For 
authoring  tools,  PictureWorks 
offers  Spin  Panorama  2.0,  which 
lets  Web  developers  stitch  still 
photos  together  to  create  360- 
degree  panoramic  images  and 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  QuickTime 
VR  movies  that  can  be  displayed 
on  Web  sites  or  distributed  via 
e-mail.  The  software  comes  bun¬ 
dled  with  Casio  Inc.’s  QV-770 
digital  camera  (along  with  other 
imaging  software)  or  is  available 
for  $49.95  from  the  Picture¬ 
Works  Web  site.  Live  Picture’s 
Photo  Vista  sells  for  $65  and  cre¬ 
ates  panoramic  images  in  min¬ 
utes  that  can  be  placed  in  HTML 
pages. 

At  IPIX,  Web  developers  fol¬ 
low  a  different  model.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  software,  including  its  PC- 
based  Wizard  tool  that  generates 
immersive  images  from  digital 
cameras,  is  available  for  sale 
through  IPIX’s  Web  site.  After 
purchasing  software,  developers 
need  to  buy  keys  to  compress 
files  from  a  starting  size  of  6MB 
to  as  small  as  50KB.  Keys  are 
sold  in  advance  for  $25  each, 
says  Lewis,  adding  that  the  im¬ 
ages  can  be  viewed  either  with 
Java  or  with  a  plug-in  that’s 
available  for  free  on  the  IPIX  site. 

-Megan  Santosus 
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Uninterruptible  power  solutions  For  an  on-line  UPS  that 

provides  clean,  consistent  power,  pick  up  a  Powerware®  Prestige  from 
Exide  Electronics,  its  unique  design  protects  critical  workstations  and 
network  devices.  Along  with  OnliNet®  power  management  software,  it 
enables  sophisticated  network  communication  and  control.  And  its  wide  input 
voltage  range  saves  batteries  for  when  you  need  them — during  an  extended 
power  outage.  So  accept  no  substitutes,  get  genuine  power  protection  today. 

Within  the  Americas:  1-800-554-3448,  ext.  762,  or  +1-919-870-3403 
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three  separate  products  involved,  plus  digital  certificates  from 
several  developers,  it’s  no  surprise  what  tops  the  list  of  tech¬ 
nology  problems:  “There  were  a  lot  of  interoperability  issues,” 
says  Parker  Foley,  vice  president  of  electronic  commerce  for 
First  Union  Corp.,  a  bank  holding  company  based  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  which  is  pilot-testing  SET  with  products  from 
Visa,  Open  Market  Inc.,  IBM  and  Nova  Information  Systems 
Inc.  Foley  and  others  believe  the  interoperability  problems  will 
be  fixed  eventually. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  been  progress.  Earlier  this  year 
Hewlett-Packard’s  VeriFone  subsidiary  and  IBM  agreed  to 
make  their  products  interoperable.  And  several  brands  of 
wallets  have  been  certified  as  meeting  the  SET  standard. 

Performance  is  the  other  big  technical  issue.  A  SET 
transaction  involves  8  to  12  cryptographic  computa¬ 
tions,  making  it  a  drain  on  the  CPU.  Transaction  time 
has  been  clocked  at  30  to  90  seconds,  and  no  one 
really  knows  how  much  additional  CPU  muscle  will 
be  needed  by  the  busy  merchant  or  the  back-end  pay¬ 
ment  processor  who’s  getting  thousands  of  transac¬ 
tions  simultaneously. 

Hardware  accelerators  from  Tandem  Computers 
Inc.’s  Atalla  division,  Rainbow  Technologies  Inc.  and 
others  will  help  alleviate  the  situation,  but  at  a  price. 

A  thinner  client,  recently  announced  by  GlobeSet  Inc., 
places  most  of  the  wallet  application  on  the  server,  which 
speeds  up  the  application.  There’s  hope  that  sleeker 
cryptographic  algorithms  will  solve  the  problem  some¬ 
day.  But  that  won’t  happen  soon.  Still,  almost  everyone 
agrees  the  kinks  can  be  worked  out  eventually.  “The  technol¬ 
ogy  works  and  works  well,”  says  Tom  Butler,  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mellon  Network  Services  division  of  Mellon  Bank. 
“Now  we’re  looking  to  deal  with  two  hurdles:  interoperability 
of  the  software  and  acceptance  by  cardholders  and  merchants.” 

The  Business  Case 

Acceptance  is  the  big  issue.  No  one  claims  to  know  what  it 
will  cost  merchants  or  banks  to  implement  SET.  No  one  has 
put  forth  a  convincing  scenario  for  how  it  will  be  rolled  out. 
Card-issuing  banks  seem  to  be  waiting  for  a  critical  mass  of 

Merchants  might  be  motivated  by 
lower  credit  card  transaction 
fees  for  SET;  perhaps  they  will 
start  loyalty  programs  to  entice 
customers  to  use  SET. 

merchants.  Merchants  seem  to  be  waiting  for  clear  signals 
from  banks.  Consumers  appear  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  both. 
“We’re  not  in  the  business  of  getting  software  into  the  hands 
of  our  merchants  or  cardholders,”  says  American  Express’s 
Bartels.  “We  are  depending  on  the  software  companies.”  If 
Netscape  and  Microsoft  make  good  on  their  promises  to  build 
wallet  technology  into  their  next-generation  Web  browsers, 
it  should  help  put  wallets  onto  the  hard  drives  of  consumers. 


Service  with  a  Smile 

undits  call  the  Web  a  great  way  to  deliver 
cost-effective  customer  service.  But  many 
customers  feel  that  companies  can't  deliver 
service  without  a  human  element.  Enter  PakNetX 
Inc.,  a  Salem,  N.H. -based  developer  of  automated 
call-distributor  technology  for  the  Internet.  The 
company's  PNX  ACD  is  a  multimedia  product  that 
handles  audio,  video  and  data  in  one  contact. 
That  way,  customers  surfing  the  Web 
for  some  service  can  actually  see  and 
hear  a  service  rep  while  they  check  out 
a  product  catalog  or  apply  for  a  loan. 

According  to  PakNetX,  the  PNX  ACD  is 
well  suited  for  technical  support,  banking 
and  Web-based  retailing  applications 
where  customers  particularly  want  a 
face  and  voice  behind  the  service. 
Based  on  Windows  NT,  the  soft¬ 
ware  runs  on  any  multimedia  PC  with 
a  Web  browser  and  Inter¬ 
net  connection.  Callers 
and  service  agents 
require  a  multimedia 
PC,  Web  browser  and 
Windows  95  or  NT. 
Pricing  begins  at  $3,500 
per  seat,  with  a  five- 
seat  minimum.  For 
more  information,  visit 
www.paknetx.com  or  call 
603  890-6616. 

Watching  the  Clock 

If  you're  involved  in  your  company's  year  2000 
planning,  you  probably  already  know  the  exact 
number  of  days  until  New  Year's  Eve  1999  and  the 
potentially  disastrous  four-digit  rollover.  Red  Sky 
Interactive  wants  to  make  your  calculations  even  more 
precise.  The  San  Francisco-based  interactive  multime¬ 
dia  company  has  developed  the 
Red  Sky  Millennium  Clock,  a 
freeware  Java  application  that 
queries  an  atomic  clock  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  correct  current  time 
and  a  Y2K  countdown.  Red  Sky 
says  both  are  accurate  to  with¬ 
in  50  milliseconds  (a  millisec¬ 
ond  being  one  one-thousandth 
of  a  second).  The  Millennium 
Clock  can  also  synchronize  the 
user's  system  clocks  to  the 
atomic  timekeeper  and  create 
a  three-dimensional  picture  of 
the  Earth's  rotation  in  the  user's  time  zone.  The  Red 
Sky  Millennium  Clock  Page  provides  step-by-step  in¬ 
structions  for  downloading  the  621KB  utility  and  any 
necessary  plug-ins.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.mUlennium.redsky.com  or  call  415  392-2500. 
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best  minds  in  IT  take  center  stage.  In  1998,  more  than  100  industry 
leaders  will  serve  up  their  vision  of  the  future  in  a  COMDEX  keynote. 
More  than  3,000  industry  analysts,  experts,  gurus  and  insiders  will 
take  on  today's  hottest  issues.  Hey  —  you  always  knew  COMDEX  had 
the  buzz.  Now  you  know  that  when  it  comes  to  content,  no  event  in 
the  world  has  better  stuff. 
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Merchants  might  be  motivated  by  lower  credit  card  trans¬ 
action  fees  for  SET.  Perhaps  those  merchants  will  start  loy¬ 
alty  programs  to  entice  customers  to  use  SET  instead  of  SSL. 
If  those  two  things  happen,  then  banks  might  be  willing  to 


"The  people  who  are  supposed 
to  be  articulating  the  marketing 
message  are  not  yet  telling 
banks,  retailers  and  customers 
about  the  value  of  SET. 

-Carl  Howe 
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spend  money  on  infrastructure  and  on  issuing  wallets  and 
certificates  to  cardholders.  Trouble  is,  the  banks  probably 
need  to  take  those  steps  first. 

Much  SET  criticism  is  aimed  at  the  card  associations 
and  big  banks  for  not  aggressively  marketing  it.  “The  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  supposed  to  be  articulating  the  marketing  mes¬ 
sage  are  not  yet  telling  banks,  retailers  and  customers  about 
the  value  of  SET,”  observes  Forrester  Research’s  Director 
of  Computing  Strategies  Carl  Howe.  “If  they’re  going  to 
drop  the  transaction  rates  for  SET,  they  need  to  shout  it 
from  the  rooftops.”  Both  Visa  and  MasterCard  say  they 
will  when  the  time  is  right. 

The  Waiting  Game 

SET  is  taking  longer  than  many  hoped  because  it  is 
harder  to  implement  than  expected.  The  credit  card  as¬ 
sociations  themselves  have  acknowledged  that  they  were  j 
overly  optimistic,  but  they  point  to  Europe  and  Asia, 
where  several  banks  are  on  the  verge  of  implementing  the 
protocol  ahead  of  the  United  States.  Even  critics  admit  that 
with  the  card  associations,  most  card-issuing  banks  and  card¬ 
processing  companies  lining  up  behind  SET  and  spending 
money  to  develop  it,  SET  will  happen.  And  in  time,  the  Internet 
as  a  retail  channel  will  have  ports  of  entry  other  than  the  PC. 

Merchants  that  decide  the  Internet  has  a  role  to  play  in  their 
future  but  don’t  want  to  be  on  the  bleeding  edge  can  sit  tight 
and  wait  for  SET  to  evolve  and  then  look  for  complete  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  packages  that  will  inevitably  incorporate  SET 
capabilities.  Merchant  gateways  from  GlobeSet  and  VeriFone 
Inc.  already  incorporate  SET  as  well  as  SSL.  Integrated  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  packages  from  Commerce  One  Inc.,  Micro¬ 
soft  and  others  are  likely  to  incorporate  SET  transparently. 

First  Union’s  Foley  is  cautiously  optimistic  about  SET.  “I  don’t 
see  a  better  solution,”  he  says.  But  if  his  company,  which  has 
approximately  8  million  credit  card  holders,  didn’t  have  such  a 
large  stake  in  retailing  on  the  Web,  Foley  admits  he’d  sit  tight. 
“If  you  don’t  need  to  be  early  in  the  game,  as  a  lot  of  banks  think 
they  need  to  be,  wait  a  year  or  so,”  he  advises.  EE1 

Bill  Roberts,  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Los  Altos,  Calif., 
covers  technology  and  business.  He  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  brobertl@ix.netcom.com. 


Many  hands  make  light  work,  the  old  saying 
goes.  But  many  hands  building  a  big  Web 
site  can  make  a  big,  big  mess.  That's  where 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  Interwoven  Inc.'s  TeamSite 
2.0  aims  to  help— by  managing  Web  content  devel¬ 
opment,  application  development  and  workflow  for 
industrial-strength  Web  sites.  The  new  version  of 
TeamSite  has  enhanced  its  performance  to  handle 
Web  sites  with  lots  of  contributors:  A  file  system 
lookup  on  a  directory  with  40,000  files,  for  example, 
takes  only  a  matter  of  seconds,  even  when  accessed 
by  100  simultaneous  users,  says  Rich  Petersen, 
manager  of  Interwoven's  customer  marketing  group. 

Interwoven  has  also 

released  OpenDeploy 
2.0,  a  Web  site 
deployment  sys¬ 
tem;  the  new  ver¬ 
sion  now  runs  on 
Unix  and 
Microsoft's 
Windows  NT 
development 
servers  and  can 
deploy  to  Unix  or 
NT  production 
servers.  Team- 
Site  server 
pricing  starts 
at  $39,995  fora 
single-CPU  server 
(support  and 
maintenance  are 
extra),  plus  $9,995 
for  additional 
server  CPUs.  User 
seats  range  from 
$495  for  Web  authors 
to  $3,995  for  adminis¬ 
trators.  TeamSite  is  available  in 
versions  for  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.'s  Solaris  for  Sparc 
servers  and  for  NT.  One  license  for  OpenDeploy 
comes  with  the  TeamSite  server;  OpenDeploy  is  sold 
by  itself  for  $4,995  per  target  server.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  Interwoven  at  408  774-2000  or 
www. interwoven.com. 
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Learn  How  Other  Organizations  Are 

Managing,  Using  and  Deriving  Business  Value 

From  Intranets  and  the  Internet 


In  its  most  recent  CIO  ConsultWare  Series,  CIO  Communications  and  ICEX  Research 
have  produced  another  valuable  resource  for  IT  policy  makers  and  implementers.  Mastering 
Your  Intranet/Internet:  Policies,  Procedures  &  Best  Practices  truly  lives  up  to  the  promise  of  its 
title,  presenting  a  comprehensive  and  critical  study  of  the  realities  of  Intranet  and  Internet 
usage  within  corporations.This  report  presents  a  valuable  example  of  how  IT  organizations 
can  successfully  adapt  their  traditionally  rigorous  IT  practices  to  the  realities  of  corporate 
Intranet  and  Internet  usage. 


Corporate  Internet  Usage  Policies:  What  kinds  of 
companies  have  implemented  corporate  Internet  policies 
and  why?  What  do  such  policies  cover?  How  are  they 
enforced? 

Process  for  Setting  and  Managing  Internet  Use 

Policies:  Who  is  responsible  for  setting  and  enforcing  poli¬ 
cy?  What  are  the  challenges  facing  companies  that  implement 
Internet  policies?  How  are  such  policies  communicated? 
Security  and  Policy  Enforcement:  Is  monitoring  effec¬ 
tive?  What  sanctions  have  been  imposed  for  improper  use? 
Breakdown  By  Size  and  Industry:  How  does  annual 
revenue  and  size  of  company  affect  Internet/Intranet  policy 
making  and  procedures?  Are  different  industries  doing 
different  things? 


Corporate  Intranet  Practices:  How  is  Intranet  content 
managed?  How  are  Intranets  being  used,  and  what  are  the 
results?  Who  pays  for  Intranets? 

Corporate  Web  Practices:  Who  is  responsible  for 
designing,  developing,  and  managing  corporate  Web  sites? 
How  are  companies  currently  using  their  Web  sites?  What 
have  been  the  business  results? 

For  $1,495  (plus  $1  I  shipping  and  handling),  you’ll 
receive  the  80+  page  report  and  a  disk  containing 
a  sample  memo  to  your  employees,  a  sample  policy 
document  and  a  PowerPoint  presentation.  Please 
contact  Dot  Caspersen  at  508  935-4040  or 
research@cio.com  to  order  a  copy.  Or  fax  the 
enclosed  order  form  to  508  879-1957. 
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A  Meeting  of  the  Minds 


The  world's  IT  and  business  leaders 
are  coming  together  to  discuss 
their  shared  vision  for  the  future 
as  well  as  to  explore  business 
issues  that  directly  affect  your 
company.  And  you’re  invited. 
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Attend  the  Mission  Critical 
Computing  Conference. 

You’ll  get  practical,  applicable 
information  that  you  can  use 
immediately  in  your  operation. 
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Critical 

Computing 


Plus,  you’ll  have  the  unique 
opportunity  to  network  with  the 
IT  industry’s  most  respected 
experts  and  visionaries. 


Harnessing  the  Power 
of  Global  Information 


For  details  about  this  exclusive 
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www.criticalcomputing.com 

Or  call  800-677-4866. 
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REGISTER  NOW  FOR  THE  DEFINITIVE  NETWORKING  EVENT 


Discover  the  Outer 
Reaches  of  Networking 


Experience  the  most  forward-thinking  technologies  from 
over  600  top  networking  vendors.  Expand  your  knowledge 
and  capabilities  through  NetWorld+lnterop's  world- 
renowned  educational  programs.  Meet  networking's 
visionaries  and  discover  what  the  future  holds.  That's 
why  we  call  it  the  Definitive  Networking  Event. 

At  the  heart  of  it  all  is  the  InteropNet1!1  The  world's  largest 
short-term,  real-time  network  is  the  only  place  to  see  so 
many  technologies  interacting  in  ways  you  never  thought 
were  possible. 


What's  happening  at  NetWorld+Interop  is  what's  shaping 
the  future.  It's  the  one  event  that's  too  important  to  miss. 


Conferences  •  Tutorials  •  Workshops 
Free  Educational  Eveots » 600+  tfeodor  Exhibition 

Vi8itwww.interop.com 
or  call  800-962-651 3  inti  bso  372  7079 
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NETW«RLD  INTEROP  98 

October  19-23  •  Georgia  World  Congress  Center  •  Atlanta,  Georgia 


©  ZD  Events  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  303  Vintage  Park  Drive,  Foster  City,  CA  94404-1138 


believe  in  technology  ZD 


e-business 


IBM  Electronic  Commerce  software  tools  can  extend  your  business  to  the  Web  to 
increase  sales  and  enhance  customer  service -as  they  did  for  Chelsea  Football  Club. 


IBM,  the  e-business  logo  and  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©  1998  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


How  many  Web  businesses  do  you  S6C?  Chances  are  you  guessed 

low.  Because  whether  you  manage  sporting  events  or  make  athletic  gear,  we  can  help  you  quickly 
open  your  business  on  the  Web.  IBM’s  Electronic  Commerce  solutions  are  the  low-cost,  low-hassle 
and  secure  way  to  reach  new  markets,  generate  new  revenue  and  serve  your  customers  around 
the  clock.  Plus,  our  open,  packaged  solutions  scale  up  with  ease,  so  you  can  start  simple.  And 
grow  fast.  Read  all  about  it  in  “Capitalizing  on  the  e-commerce  - - — 


Opportunity.”  Your  free  copy  is  waiting  at  www.software.ibm.com/ecs  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  " 


